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US Negroes in 
anti-war call 


BELGIANS GREET HUMPHREY 


Massive demonstrations against American 
policy in Vietnam took place in West Germany, 
France and Belgium as Hubert Humphrey, 
vice-president of the USA, continued on his 
tour of Western Europe. Here Brussels police 


deal rather severely with a demonstrator. On 
page 9, we show the West Berlin “ provo” 
| group accused of planning to assassinate 
Humphrey. 


The revolution is now 


Who today is thinking and working in terms of 
the good society as a living entity? Almost nobody. 
We haven’t got the good society at the moment, 
because we haven't bothered to start building it. 
We haven’t started to build it, because we don’t 
know how. We don’t know how to build the good 
society, because we don’t know what it is; and we 
don’t know what it is, because we have never 
thought hard enough about it. 

However, we draw your attention to the article by 
Barnaby Martin on page 5 this week, “ Community 
Service: The Full-Time Revolution,” To our know- 
ledge, Mr Martin is one of the very few people today 
who are thinking and working in terms of what the 
good society could be, and how to get it. “The 
motive of response to human need must be put into 
daily practicable form,” he says, and this seems to be 
the principle which underpins his whole approach. 
The kind of approach which Mr Martin puts forward 
in his article addresses itself to a whole spectrum 
of contemporary social wrongs and injustices, rang- 
ing from hunger, housing, overcrowding and poverty 
to top-down direction in every sphere, the abuse or 
misuse of high technology, excessive urbanisation, 
centralisation of government, and the under-education, 
dis-education, or non-education of our children. All 
this is tied up with the overwhelming problem of 
anomie, the debilitating loss of citizenry and sense 
of involved participation, the effective denial of any 
chance for people to make important decisions about 
the policies and personnel and institutions which 
dominate and command their lives. But above all, he 
is concerned with the question of peace education. 
Mr Martin’s proposals on how to educate people about 
peace seem to us important and eminently sane. Most 
people in Britain today have become so bemused 
by the seeming inherent inevitability of the way 
things are running that, on the one hand, they often 
cannot see how bad things really are, and on the 
other hand, they have ceased to be able to imagine 
any viable alternatives to the Warfare State. This 
is not their fault; their minds have been blocked by 
many years of indoctrination and conditioning; their 
imaginations have been denied any meaningful inter- 
course with large, tolerant ideas about peace and 


freedom and the nature of human good. 

Despite this blackout on big ideas, however, there 
are a great many people who know in their hearts 
that there is something grievously amiss in our 
society, which has a lot to do with the way in which 
so many aspects of our society are oriented towards 
deathly goals, towards potential war and holocaust. 


This widespread disaffection expresses itself more 
often than not in negative ways. But if we read the 
mood of the times correctly, it also has its positive 
side, namely a deep longing for wholesale radical 
changes. But how do you begin to channel this 
kind of longing into the strong, practical position 
of action? You do it by educating them in all the 
ideas of peace and freedom and human good which 
have been withheld from them for so long. But how 
do you begin this educating? One thing is certain: 
you don’t do it with a loudspeaker. You don’t do it 
with piles of leaflets. You don’t do it with continual 
high-pressure marches and demonstrations; though 
all these are the very necessary preliminaries. 

But beyond this, the only way is to share your ideas 
with people while you’re actually doing something 
constructive with them; while you’re helping them in 
some absolutely necessary task which somehow got 
overlooked by the welfare state; while you’re actively 
co-operating with them in a relationship of friendly 
mutual aid, with no strings attached, and with no 
ideas about using them as objects to be lectured. This 
is the only way in which your ideas will stand any 
chance of being received at all rationally. Barnaby 
Martin’s project would seem to have great possibili- 
ties in this direction: the motive of active response 
to human need, put into daily practicable form, 
combined with a modest community of relationships 
inf which everybody has the chance to be their own 
selves. 

To understand how this aspect of Mr Martin’s 
scheme connects up with the more general question 
of how to build the good society, we have to ask: 
what are the dynamics of the freely functioning, 
good society? Let’s say, as the guiding principle, 


continued on page 4 


Thousands of Americans are expected to take 
part in demonstrations against the Vietnam 
war this Saturday. The demonstrations will be 
concentrated in New York and San Francisco; 
they are being organised by the Spring Mobi- 
lisation Committee to End the War in Vietnam. 
The title is significant; for this weekend’s 
activities are seen as something more than 
just another declaration of protest. They are 
being planned as the beginning of a serious 
campaign to end the war. 
What is more, with these demonstrations the 
Negro civil rights movement has for the first 
time become closely involved in the organis- 
ation and planning of a peace action. The 
national director of the Spring Mobilisation 
is the Rev James Bevel, an organiser for the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference and 
a veteran of many non-violent civil rights 
struggles. Martin Luther King has backed the 
mobilisation with a call to Negroes to refuse 
the draft (see page 9), and civil rights workers 
all over the USA are drumming up support 
for Saturday’s demonstrations. 

The programme of the Mobilisation Committee 

is very clear: 

1. Stop the bombing of North Vietnam. 

2. Initiate a unilateral ceasefire in South Viet- 
nam. 

3. Include the National Liberation Front in 
negotiations. 

4. Make a clear commitment to withdraw US 
troops, on the principle of self-determina- 
tion for the Vietnamese. 

James Bevel himself, as quoted in the mobili- 

sation bulletin of February 6, said: 

“Tell the man to come on home. He ain’t 
got no business to go murder nobody .. . 
So my position is absolutely in harmony with 
what’s good. Our position has to be in terms 
that we are serious about humanity and 
decency, and in terms of the Vietnamese. 
But we can not deal around with no liberal 
white folks’ position ... A peace movement 
that is serious must take the position of 
the folks whose kids got burned up this 
morning.” 

This is a position which is designed to be as 

simple as possible, cutting through the political 

complexities of the situation. Already, the 
mobilisation has attracted a wider range of 
support than previous peace actions have done, 
including civil rights groups, students, trade 
unionists, Communists, Democrats and radical 
pacifists - who have reconsidered what Mar- 
jorie Swann of the Committee for Non-violent 

Action calls a “ traditional wariness ” of coali- 

tion peace activities. 

This week, leading up to the mobilisation, 

American students have organised a Vietnam 

week; the CNVA is conducting a 45-day, 450- 

mile peace walk from Boston to Washington, 

which reaches New York on Saturday; activi- 
ties after April 15 will include tax refusal, 
draft refusal and non-violent direct action. 

There are supporting actions in other coun- 

tries, such as Switzerland, where the tradi- 

tional Easter march has been replaced this 
year by a day of information on Vietnam, with 

torchlit demonstration, on Saturday, and a 

march for peace on Sunday. 

There will probably be little in the British 

press about the Spring Mobilisation. Peace 

News will publish full reports of it as soon 

as they are received. The mobilisation is an 

extremely important step forward in Ameri- 
ca’s anti-war movement, and it deserves our 
close attention. 

For further description of James Bevel’s views 

and the significance of the mobilisation, see 

the article by Martin Jezer in last week’s 

Peace News. 
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PSYCHEDELICS AND PEACE 


What is the psychedelic experience all 
about? What is it the “tripsters” bring 
back from their travels in such confused 
and incomprehensible language? And 
where do those “trips” take place? 

To begin with the last question, the trip 
takes place not, as so often mis-stated, 
in some’ phantasy world without any 
connection with reality, but along the 
roads of the human nervous system and 
expanded functions of man’s whole 
brain, to a greater or lesser degree freed 
from conditioned and habitual neural 
connections and inter-actions. 

Your four-page feature seemed a long, 
and tiring complaint over the fact that 
the tripsters won’t play the radical game 
any longer. They may join a march, but 
even then they do not bring along any 
illusion of doing any good or changing 
the world for the better. 

This is so, but it does not mean that the 
tripster has lost all interest in the 
world. .What the tripster doesn’t play 
any longer, however, is the game of 
right and wrong, of good and bad, of 
yes and no, of “I” and “Thou,” because 
that is just the evolutionary quirk he 
claims to have discovered to be false 
and illusive. He has found liberation not 
from reality, but from the phantasy 
world of separate “I’s” all striving and 
struggling and fighting for their secret 
and ulterior advantages, for their self- 
image and “ face.” 

The tripster has known, and for a short 
while recovered from, that intra-organ- 
ismic species disease the symptoms of 
which threaten the survival of the en- 
tire human race. Nuclear stockpiles, 
smog-filled cities, pollution of natural 
resources, global economic chaos, social 
conflict, crime, individual anguish and 
tension, neurosis and self-seeking are the 
obvious symptoms of a deep malady in 
the human organism, in you and me, in 
Lyndon and Luther King, in Nobel Prize 
winners and drunkards, in pacifists and 
Marxists and housewives, that is, in 
Peace News language, in “ordinary 
human beings.” I am, in a sense, Eich- 
mann himself, and you, reader, are Hit- 
ler and Lyndon as well as Gandhi, but 
no less dog-petting Hitler than sex-con- 
fused Gandhi. 

The tripster has abandoned his faith in 
these “ordinary human beings” along 
with his belief in his own ordinary 
* self’ because he sees the very texture 
of “normality” shot through with con- 
centration camps, napalm, Hollywood, 
family quarrels, and their concomitant 
idealist correctives. 

This is what the tripster “drops out” 
from, with amazement and bewilder- 
ment, sometimes with horror, and with 
relief. There is a state of health, after 
all! Man can be whole! At his very 
best, he has found a way to conquer 
anguish and aggressiveness, has found 
that love indeed is a fundamental and 
most natural function of the human 
organism. 

But many or even most of the “ chemi- 
cal tripsters,” by the nature of the 
vehicle they use, lack the ability and 
means to handle this shattering and re- 
volutionary insight. Many are miserably 
ill-equipped to make sensible use of 
what they have “seen” in these peak 
moments of an opened and whole brain: 
Thus the drawbacks of chemicals may 
outweigh their benefits to the human 
species. This is so primarily because of 
their power to induce “ indigestible” 
awareness, and in this sense Peace News 
is right in saying that the “drug cul- 
ture” may be debasing the values it is 
engaged in furthering. The issue of the 
psychedelic case is whether chemicals 
are the royal road to sanity, or whether 
there are other, possibly better, and in 
the long run surer ways. 

Biorn Merker, 

Skoldenborgsgaten 5e, 

Halsingborg, Sweden. 


No threat 


Peace News’ current obsession with the 
more “colourful” manifestations and 
aspects of teenage pop culture is disturb- 
ing. The hippy phenomenon scarcely 
merits prolonged serious attention. It is 
little more than a harmless diversion, 
but if so discussed and dissected, de- 
serves better than the superficial, unin- 
formed and unscholarly. 


That a comparatively significant propor- 
tion of young people choose, knowingly 
or otherwise, to be manipulated and 
exploited by the fashion industry is cer- 
tainly regrettable, but hardly alarming. 
That their mostly inarticulate expressed 
thinking is generally muddled, and their 
public behaviour usually exhibitionistic, 
is surely relatively unimportant and un- 
derstandable. 

The misuse, by individuals and govern- 
ments, of powerful, and thus both poten- 
tially dangerous and beneficial, chemical 
substances is to be expected at this 
moment. It should be opposed by know- 
ledge and guidance, not ignorance and 
hysteria. It is an irrational assumption 
to equate all “soft” drug users with 
such abuse. It is an equally perverse 
notion to imply that the inadequacies 
and limitations of various pop culture 
spokesmen, in some curious and unex- 
plained fashion, question the wisdom and 
invalidate the attainments of the more 
adept and/or serious. Those who have 
not experienced enstatic (as opposed to 
ecstatic) states cannot realistically claim 
authoritative views on the matter, what- 
ever delusions they may nurse to the 
contrary. Opinions based upon hearsay 
and prejudice are seldom relevant. 

At least, the hippies are noi destroyers. 
They do not constitute a violent physical 
or mental threat. Surely, Peace News’ 
immediate concern is with those actively 
destructive, rather than merely negative, 
forces at work in the world today. 

Dave Cuncliffe, 

11 Clematis Street, Blackburn, Lancs. 


New enslavement 


One aspect of drugs and drug culture 
which is sometimes overlooked is that to 
their devotees they are often a new form 
of enslavement. I am not referring to 
dependence on pushers or physical ad- 
diction but to the fact that many nar- 
cotic devotees never think, speak, write 
or have regard for anything else. This 
subtle form of enslavement applies to 
many other things besides narcotics and 
the tragedy of it is that people so en- 
slaved are often convinced that they are 
truly free. 

Breaking away from traditional be- 
haviour and attitudes towards libertarian 
ones can only bring freedom if the in- 
dividual avoids the trap of turning the 
new ones into an idolatrous cult. An 
anarchist who has seen through the sham 
of politics, for instance, but who there- 
after eats, breathes and sleeps only an- 
archism and loses interest in everything 
else is as enslaved by anarchism as a 
non-anarchist may be by politics. True 
freedom begins in the individual mind, 
and while minds are enslaved by atti- 
tudes, ideologies and behaviour forms, 
whether they be new or old, author- 
itarian or libertarian, there can never 
be worthwhile outer, ie. social, pro- 
press. 

The answer to all this is at least as 
old as Epicurus. It is to sensibly enjoy 
good things but not let them dominate 
you. Just as only a fool would let his 
enjoyment of good food turn him into a 
glutton or his appreciation of a sym- 
phony lead him to play it nonstop for 
hours, so only an idiot would Jet drugs 
dominate his life, either by turning them 
into an adoration cult or by becoming 
physically addicted. 

Jeff Robinson, 

28 Adamson Road, 

London NW3. 


Drugs and censorship 


Your leading article “Censorship, Art 
and Drugs (April 7), confuses two 
issues: censorship of art and opnressive 
measures against drug takers. The fact 
that the “establishment ” is involved in 
both cases and that the “ establishment ” 
is also anti-peace is no excuse for ston- 
ping thinking. It would be more heJpful 
if you stated clearly: one should be 
against censorship of art but in favour 
of art; one should be against oppression 
of drug takers but against the taking of 
drugs. 

It is time that Peace News printed some 
of the arguments against the taking of 
drugs. Henry Anderson’s excellent arti- 
cle stated the social responsibility of the 
drug taker who “ opts out” but there are 
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other arguments. First, that the consump- 
tion of any stimulant or depressive, 
tobacco, food additives, alcohol, drugs, 
indicate a human weakness. People 
should learn to be self-sufficient, despite 
the appalling conditions of the society in 
which they live. Secondly, narcotics and 
other drugs are addictive; there is no 
safe level of consumption. Thirdly, the 
drug sympathisers must bear a large 
measure of responsibility for the physi- 
cal and mental deterioration of addicts, 
particularly of young addicts. Fourthly, 
pacifists should be aware that the rela- 
tion between the “seller” and “ buyer ” 
of drugs is often one of greater power 
and subservience than that which exists 
between an officer and his men. 

Pacifists refuse to fight, are against the 
“establishment ” and attack poverty, in- 
equality and oppression. But these are 
negative attributes. Pacifists are also 
keen to see the development of a free, 
egalitarian society of whole men. It is 
difficult to see how the taking of drugs 
can serve this end. 

C. J. Weeks, 

Za Harrowdean Road, 

Doncaster, Yorks. 


CND and Vietnam 


To quote anything I have said, or to 
report anything I do, is fair enough, but 
Peace News is guilty, at least, of care- 
less journalism, to offer my “ opinion,” 
second hand, especially when it tries to 
do this in one sentence defining the 
relationship between the fight against 
nuclear weapons and effort to secure 
peace in Vietnam. 

We are not faced with a choice between 
these two formidable tasks as though 
they were unrelated matters in separate 
compartments. The problem for the 
British peace movement, including CND, 
is to understand the relationship be- 
tween Vietnam and the bomb, and, in 
particular to draw attention to, and 
arouse opposition to, the role that the 
British government is playing on both. 
My opposition to the “alternative for- 
eign policy” resolution at the last CND 
Annual Conference, was not because I 
am against CND trying to develop such 
a policy, but because the resolution 
specifically excluded any reference at all 
to nuclear weapons, and that the ex- 
clusion was calculated and admitted to 
be so. The Campaign will continue to be 
a campaign for nuclear disarmament. 
With the British government moving 
towards increasing its nuclear forces, 
and showing all the signs of wanting to 
deploy them “East of.Suez,” where lies 
Vietnam, CND will have a tremendous 
job to do in the next few months to 
divert them from that course. 

Dick Nettleton, 

14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


Anarchists 


The trouble is not just anarchist in- 
transigence; but the shut minds of peo- 
ple like Olive Gibbs and George Clark. 
One can only oppose war by abolishing 
the state: the only organisation capable 
of conducting war. Convince me other- 
wise! 

John Rety, 

c/o 17a Maxwell Road, London SW6. 


Indonesia 


Malcolm Caldwell, in Peace News (March 
31), wrote: ‘“ Time magazine, reporting 
the slaughter of about a million Indo- 
nesian men, women and children by men 
armed, financed and put up to it by 
the CIA, said: ‘The West’s best news 
for years in Asia.’ ... in Britain the 
news hardly rated a mention, so callous 
and indifferent have we become to the 
death of Asians.” 

I share Dr Caldwell’s distress at the 
slaughter of Indonesian Communists and 
their families and fully agree that a 
shockingly callous attitude is displayed 
towards the death of Asians by the 
omission or gross distortion of evidence 
about them for a variety of inhuman 
ends. Dr Caldwell makes no qualification 
on this estimate of deaths and seems to 
endorse it as the truth. Yet in Sanity. 


July, 1966, he wrote “the Indonesian’ 


generals massacred half a million work- 
ers and peasants to reach power... 


An additional half a million dead Asians 
enable Dr Caldwell to enlarge his point 
and his display of concern, but on what 
precise factual basis did he arrive at his 
first estimate and on what precise evi- 
dence did he double it? Why did he not 
even mention, as someone of his aca- 
demic position ought to, the range of 
estimates which mostly varied between 
a minimum of 80,000 and a maximum 
of 500,000, if only to factually refute 
those with which he disagreed? Why did 
he not mention the extreme difficulty 
of making any such estimate? Is the first 
estimate Time’s or his? If the former, 
does a South East Asian expert normally 
rely on such sources? 

I am ready to believe that the CIA 
helped to engineer the government take- 
over, but on what hard and detailed 
evidence is this assertion based? I am 
much less ready to believe that they put 
the right-wing Indonesians up to the 
slaughter of half a million or a million 
people, but it is possible. Where is the 
evidence? How do you go about arrang- 
ing in secret and enlisting from outside 
the massive number of people needed to 
do such slaughter? 

I agree too that the British mass media 
should have treated the news very much 
more seriously and lengthily than they 
did, but it is a silly distortion to say 
that it “hardly rated a mention.” BBC 
radio and TV news and BBC foreign 
affairs programmes (e.g. From Our Own 
Correspondent) prominently reported the 
news, as did, at least, the Guardian, The 
Times, the Observer, the Sunday Times, 
the Daily Telegraph and the New 
Statesman. 

How is it possible to rely on other such 
assertions that Dr Caldwell makes in 
Peace News articles unless he can con- 
vincingly show us the basis for these? 
Where are the procedures for testing 
and presenting evidence that Dr Cald- 
well must have at least encountered in 
his academic experience? What has hap- 
pened to the Peace News’ staff’s high 
standards of accuracy that they could 
let these allegations pass without check- 
ing them? 

Godfrey Featherstone, 

22 York Road, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham 16. 


Photos wanted 


Can any reader supply photographs of 
the European Court at Strasbourg, the 
Nuremberg Trial, concentration camps, 
or of Hitler, for use by an amateur 
film group at present engaged in pro- 
ducing a film based on the book, Alter- 
natives to War and Violence? 

The Strasbourg Court is proving very 
difficult to find, while the remainder are 
prohibitively expensive through commer- 
cial channels. 

If any reader has photographs (negatives 
preferred if small) they can loan us we 
should be most grateful. 

Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, Lawford, 
Manningtree, Essex. 


aa 
Reported ‘missing’ 

I leap to defend myself and my fellow 
“missing pacifists” from the wrath of 
Mary Wilkins! 

Pacifist meetings inevitably, and rightly, 
engage in periodic repetition to meet 
the needs of new members. It is nice, 
easy and pally to talk pacifism to paci- 
fists, and link arms on the march. I have 
done my share. But as L. Middleton 
states on the same page (Peace Nevws, 
April 7) time is running out. After 
five, ten, perhaps even twenty years of 
this, we must surely carry the message 
to the highways and byways - which, 
in the context of today, probably does 
mean the ‘new movement,” with a net- 
work of local branches, to which by our 
new association we have the privilege of 
entry. I am sure that I speak for many 
pacifists, in many movements, when T 
say that we became effective - if self- 
appointed - ambassadors for pacifism on 
the day we became ‘ missing,” and that 
we stand serond to none in our admira- 
tion for the PPU and its gallant team. 
Olwen Battersby, 

5 Madeley Road, 

Ealing, London W5. 


More letters on page 11 
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MYRTLE SOLOMON 
The conscientious 


objector today 


Among those men - already a minority - 
in the forces who will benefit from the 
proposals suggested by the National 
Council for Civil Liberties to modify the 
long-term service contracts for teenagers, 
there exists yet another, even smaller, 
minority: that of the conscientious ob- 
jector. The articles over the last three 
weeks in Peace News have exposed both 
the human tragedies and the archaic 
rigidity of the existing regulations, and 
it seems almost impossible that the pub- 
lic will not demand modifications accept- 
able to the government. But unless 
parallel agitation is mounted on behalf 
of the serviceman or boy who develops 
a conscientious objection, his position 
will remain the same. 

In a world overburdened with tragedy, 
poverty and cruelty, with its values and 
priorities askew and corrupt, one may 
well ask: Can we afford to fight for the 
rights of such a small minority? Per- 
haps less than 12 servicemen a year 
reach a position where they feel com- 
pelled not only to change their “‘ career ” 
but to abhor and reject on moral grounds 
their raison d’etre in uniform. 

The PPU, with its close relationship to 
the War Resisters’ International, be- 
lieves that it has a responsibility to- 
wards the struggle of COs, be it one 
man or hundreds. The Central Board 
for Conscientious Objectors Continuing 
Committee still functions in its advisory 
capacity, with its background of legal 
knowledge and experience, and is on 
constant guard to see that the govern- 
ment and the services acknowledge and 
recognise the existence of the potential 
CO. But it is up to campaigning liber- 
tarians and pacifists to question the 
system as it stands and to help the 
individuals concerned. 

In Britain, the right of conscientious 
objection in war time or under con- 
scription is reasonably clear-cut (though 
by no means acceptable to all pacifists). 


The established right of tribunal judg- 
ment and appeal can be envied by many 
other countries where such “ liberalism ” 
does not exist. Nevertheless, it is ob- 
viously more difficult to “ get out” of a 
contract made, than to refuse to make 
one; and the man who develops a con- 
scientious objection after several years 
of service is in a very unhappy position 
indeed. 
For the regular, the enlisted serviceman, 
there is no legal provision for conscien- 
tious objection as of right, but the fol- 
lowing administrative concessions can 
be made: 
A. For boys under 18 (or over 18 and 
still undergoing training in a training 
establishment): If an offence is com- 
mitted on grounds of conscience and 
results in a charge and a sentence 
of 28 days or more detention, then 
the man can be discharged from the 
service. There is no CO tribunal at 
all. 
B. For enlisted men over the above age 
(or stage): If an offence is committed 
on grounds of conscience and results 
in a charge and a sentence of three 
months or more detention or imprison- 
ment, then the man can apply to the 
Advisory Tribunal (Tribunal for Con- 
scientious Objectors sitting in an ad- 
visory capacity) and, if accepted as 
genuine, gain discharge from the ser- 
vice. If not accepted as genuine, the 
man will be sent back to his unit. 
Further refusal and sentences and tri- 
bunal hearings are then possible. 
The CO is therefore faced with having 
to commit an offence of sufficient sever- 
ity for a charge and sentence to be 
brought against him, and this does not 
necessarily end in a tribunal where his 
conscience may be “tried”; or he can 
desert; or he may try to purchase his 
discharge. 
Very often, the military authorities per- 
suade the CO applicant to try to buy 
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Myrtle Solomon, general-secretary of the Peace Pledge Union, has 
written this article about the conscientious objector today as a sequel 
to the National Council for Civil Liberties memorandum on teenage 
servicemen, which we published, slightly shortened, in three parts 
(March 24 and 31, and April 7). The PPU supports the proposals for 
the treatment of teenage servicemen put forward by the NCCL (which 
we published last week) though these, as Myrtle Solomon points out, 
do not deal specifically with the case of the CO. “It is up to campaign- 
ing libertarians and pacifists,” she says, “to question the system as 
it stands and to help the individuals concerned.” 


himself out without going through the 
CO procedure. It seems particularly 
wrong for the state to demand money 
as a condition of releasing a genuine 
CO from the forces when in other cir- 
cumstances, in time of war, it has re 
cognised genuine objection and made 
provisions accordingly. It is not possible 
in war-time to obtain discharge from 
conscription through payment of a sum 
of money. 

The evidence shows a definite tendency 
to humiliate the boy soldier and a failure 
to take action on his behalf whilst he is 
trapped in the vast. machine, uncertain 
of the procedure available. This is essen- 
tially a human problem and no apologies 
need be made for treating it as such. 
No matter what the background reason 
may have been for his original enlist- 
ment, the CO has gone through difficult 
and far-reaching changes in his basic 
character and attitudes, possibly reli- 
gious in nature. At the same time he 
finds himself an “ outsider” in a tightly- 
knit community. Politically and morally 
he is isolated, an outcast - no easy posi- 
tion for a man of any age, let alone 
a teenager. In addition, he is facing a 
double punishment: for not only is he 
tied by contract, wasting his time in the 
wrong job, but he also recognises that 
the job is wrong in itself. He is virtually 
living through a prison sentence, com- 
pelled to undertake actions to which he 
may be profoundly opposed. 


Case histories 


The case histories below show that 
the procedure outlined above for COs 
in the services may not in fact be ap- 
plied. (For reasons of space we have 
been able to select only two cases. Ed.). 


Case 1: 


I signed on for the Royal Air Force at 
23, but had two years previous experi- 
ence as a National Serviceman. I became 
a conscientious objector at 26, in frus- 
tration at not being able to obtain re- 
lease from my contract to take a full- 
time degree course. I first tried to obtain 
discharge about 2} years ago, and since 
then I have submitted numerous general 
application forms to this end, the last 
two being eight foolscap pages each and 
questioning the need for discipline and 
concerning freedom of speech. I also 
wrote to two MPs, engaged a solicitor, 
asked to see the AOC, and consulted the 
padre, OCPSS, and Squadron Commander 
(about a dozen times). I redressed the 
latter, his WO. and Corporal (the latter 
two successfully). I finally managed to 
convince my own senior officers and 
RAF Records of my genuineness. 

So far as one can tell, the officers took 
all steps to try to ensure my discharge. 
My several applications were treated 
seriously, but were rejected by RAF 
Records. The latter said that they 
thought I was in fact a genuine con- 
scientious objector, but “owing to the 
global manning situation, ete .. .” My 
applications were constantly refused, and 
I was placed on the “waiting list.” I 
often looked in Queens Regulations, but 
could find no reference to cases like 
mine. Copies of the Air Force Act were 
around, but there is, as far as I know, 
no direct reference to conscientious ob- 
jectors in there. I asked the OCPSS, just 
prior to leaving, if he could show me 
the rules regarding conscientious objec- 
tors. He said that they were “ Secret,” 
and consequently under lock and key. 
However, he and other officers gave me 
a good idea of their content. 


Case 2: 


At 16 years eight months I signed on for 
nine years, plus three years’ reserve 
(minimum) in the Royal Navy. I believe 
that I have always been a pacifist, though 
I was not aware of it till Christmas, 
1964. From about 1962 I had been con- 
cerned with Christianity, and the reasons 
for the decline of church attendance. At 
Christmas 1964 I went alone to an old 


Baptist church and became very troubled 
by their view of hell in eternity. I did 
not consider this to be the basis of the 
Christian faith, and I started reading 
literature from various organisations, in 
an attempt to establish some sort of fun- 
damental belief. I instantly believed in 
pacifism, as the only standard which 
must take prime place before any other. 
At about the age of 14 I had realised 
that a nuclear war would be disastrous, 
but such a belief as pacifism had not 
occurred to me. 

After some weeks of very troubled doubt 
about my role in the Navy, I saw my 
Divisional Officer, with whom I fully 
discussed my views. He suggested that 
I reconsider my views in six months, 
and meanwhile to save up in case I 
wished to purchase a discharge. I had an 
interview with the Methodist minister at 
Chatham, who my Divisional Officer in- 
formed me had held conscientious ob- 
jection views but had since altered them. 
A few weeks before this interview a 
chaplain, at the destroyer’s commission- 
ing, had blessed the ship and wished 
that our guns were bigger and better 
than the enemy’s. This had affected me 
deeply, and I left the Methodist minister 
with the feeling that he was a worse 
hypocrite than myself. 

My Divisional Officer said that he would 
have to inform the Captain; otherwise, 
to my Knowledge he did nothing. He 
asked me briefly that autumn whether 
my views still held, and I replied in the 
affirmative. In March 1966 the ship re- 
turned to the UK, and I went “absent 
over leave” for eight days, for which 
I was sentenced to three days in the 
cells, 10 days extra duties, 20 days loss 
of pay, and 22 days loss of leave. When 
asked why I had gone absent, I gave as 
my reasons my pacifist beliefs. 

In May 1966 I went absent again, this 
time for 64 days, before giving myself 
up at a police station, where I was 
charged with desertion. I had no inten- 
tion of deserting; I only wished to get 
a long sentence, and to get my case 
heard by high authority. I was not tried 
on the ship, where my views were known 
by officers, but was sent under escort to 
[place and date deleted. - Ed.], where I 
awaited sentence for four days. The 
charge was changed to “absent without 
leave,” and I was sentenced to 28 days 
in detention quarters and 64 days loss of 
pay (£90). In my defence, I stated my 
reason for going absent, namely, con- 
scientious objection. I did the sentence 
and gained four days remission. Since 
August 1966 I have remained at a shore 
base, and I am now making plans to de- 
sert again permanently. 

I am now 203, which is not old enough 
to buy myself out, as I need to be about 
23 and the cost would be about £100. 
When I was sentenced, the attitude of 
one of the officers was that my reason 
(that I had pacifist beliefs) was a joke. 
At the time of my second sentence, I was 
informed by a Lt Cdr, reading from a 
CDCI, that there was an easier way out 
than the way which I attempted (namely, 
90 days sentence and appeal to a tribu- 
nal). However, I was not allowed to see 
this form. 

I was very disappointed in the attitude 
of my Divisional Officer. I fully informed 
him of my views, and through him re- 
quested a free discharge. On my Service 
Certificate, he noted me as “immature ” 
and “not ambitious” (the latter was 
not surprising as, if I were promoted a 
rate higher, I would have been handling 
parts for guns and planes, etc). I have 
never seen anything relating to conscien- 
tious objection in any Royal Navy 
papers, though J have asked. 


TEENAGE SERVICEMEN: NCCL Memo- 
randum and PPU statement. 


The article on this page, plus the three 
preceding articles taken from the Memorandum 
on Teenage  Servicemen presented to the 
Minister of Defence by the National Council 
for Civil! Liberties, will be available shortly 
as a Peace News pamphlet. We hope it will 
receive very wide circulation among service- 
men, outside recruiting offices and in second- 
ary sehools. Place your orders now. 


HOUSMANS, 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON 
Nl. 
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EDITORIAL 


The challenge of southern Africa 


The failure of the left and peace move- 
ment in Britain to produce any construc- 
tive thinking on Rhodesia has been 
shameful. We worried briefly about what 
was happening when Wilson and Smith 
were competing for headline space. At 
different times, we entertained thoughts 
of violent intervention (send in the 
troops, or bomb the supply lines), or of 
non-violent intervention (the Ralph Bell 
plan). We criticised Wilson for his op- 
timism on sanctions, or for his conces- 
sions on the Tiger, or for his style of 
politics. We laughed at Sir Humphrey 
Gibbs, so nobly holding the flag for 
Queen and country or, in a Private Eye 
cartoon, forced to ask Smithie if he 
could go to the lavatory. We tried to 
dismiss as exaggerated and unimportant 
reports of sporadic guerrilla violence by 
Zimbabwe nationalists (‘‘ freedom-fight- 
ers”). We wondered idly whether Walter 
Adams really was a racialist and ad- 
mired LSE students for their campaign 
against him. We hoped the sanctions 
policy, endorsed by the United Nations, 
would eventually bring down the Smith 
regime - not, we realised, because we 


The revolution 
is NOW! 


from front page 


that the changes which are needed can- 
not be brought about by political 
specialists, who fondly imagine that they 
can compensate for the apathy of the 
majority with endless furious activism. 
To bring the good society into being, you 
need people who start living, now, by 
its principles, regardless of the conse- 
quences, the discomforts, the lack of 
attention or publicity. 

Given this condition, we suspect that 
even within the limited framework of 
the kind of community action which 
Mr Martin proposes, people can learn 
that they don’t have to submit to mani- 
pulation; and this kind of experienced 
knowledge is one of the basic require 
ments for the good society. Of course, 
the realists will object that Mr Martin’s 
scheme is utopian, which is precisely 
what it is not. Utopian schemes imply 
ends which are impossible. Mr Martin’s 
scheme has the great merit of being 
motivated by ends which are modest and 
realisable; and it is by working for 
realisable ends that people learn to 
make their undertakings achieve good 
concrete results. 

In this kind of unstructured set-up, 
people come to be a little more free, a 
little more human; they come to be a 
little less likely to be hoaxed or be 
trayed by the big social lie, a little Tess 
likely to nourish or go along with acti- 
vities and institutions which are anti- 
human and death-dealing. They begin to 
see how to link up all the activities of 
their lives to projects which are scaled 
to the human measure, and which they 
can personally control for their own 
decent ends; they learn to detach their 
energies from projects which are out of 
scale and over which they cannot exer- 
cise their own due measure of control. 
The will to build the good society gets a 
little stronger among all the partici- 
pants; and it can be infectious! 

What is at stake here for peacemakers? 
Very simply, the saving of everybody’s 
skin. The society in which we live is 
often called totalitarian. It is not; our 
friends who call it that are, among other 
things, robbing a useful word of its 
meaning. The drift towards totality is 
accelerating; but there are loopholes 
into integrity, pockets of independent 
and unadministered freedom. If we want 
to get more freedom, if we want to start 
relaxing the war-spirit, the only way to 
do it is to begin using and expanding 
the little bit of freedom which we have, 
before it is swallowed for ever. Mr 
Martin’s methods seem to us to embody 
this fundamental axiom in an admirable 
fashion, which is why we would call it 
the truly revolutionary approach. It will 
take time, of course. Our contention is 
that the society which comes about in 
lesser time, or by any other means, 
won't be worth having, and will very 
likely wipe the lot of us from the slate 
altogether. Where is the revolution? In 
front of your nose! When is the revo- 
lution? Now! 


agreed with it, but because we couldn’t 
think of anything else... 
And now, what are we doing? We sus- 
pect - no, let’s shout and confess. We are 
doing nothing! And while we do nothing 
the political elite of black Zimbabwe 
are brushing up desperately, but with in- 
creasing seriousness (because they see 
no alternative), on their Mao Tse-tung 
theory of revolutionary struggle and are 
preparing a whole generation and more 
of young Africans for mass armed strug- 
gle. Who knows whether they are going 
to succeed? We don’t. But we believe 
that they will try. And we notice this: 
that the Anti-Apartheid Movement, ap- 
parently bankrupt of ideas as we all are, 
has been reduced to supporting the re- 
volutionary Africans, the advocates of 
violence, who seem to see something 
pure and cathartic in the inevitable 
mutilation, the virtual self-destruction, 
of thousands, if not millions, of their 
fellow Africans. An editorial on their 
recent conference in the current issue 
of Anti-Apartheid News discussed the 
“freedom struggle” in Southern Africa 
and announced: 
“‘The conference accepted that in the 
face of the cruel oppression meted out 
to the African majority in South and 
South West Africa, in Rhodesia, and 
in the Portuguese colonies of Angola 
and Mozambique, this struggle must 
inevitably take violent forms. It is our 
duty to explain why this is so and 
also why the ordinary people of this 
country must give their support and 
their active solidarity.” 
Clearly, if we have no ideas of our own, 
then we must support the black Africans 
who are at least trying to do something. 
But can we really do nothing? 
The editorial in Anti-Apartheid News, 
“Challenges ahead for the AAM,” is 
instructive because it explains fairly 
and concisely the present political situa- 
tion in regard to Rhodesia: 
“Tt is now perfectly plain that the 
Labour government is going to do 
nothing to overthrow the Smith re- 
gime. U Thant, the UN Secretary- 
General, will this month have reported 
to the Security Council that South 
Africa and Portugal intend maintain- 
ing their present policy of open trade 
and co-operation with the Rhodesian 
white rebels. Since the Labour govern- 
ment does not intend to extend the 
present sanctions policy into a ‘con- 
frontation’ with South Africa the 
matter is likely to rest there and Ian 
Smith will continue to consolidate the 
apartheid regime he leads in Khode- 
Sid 
“The immorality of Labour’s position 
is self-evident. And the excuse is that 
as long as Britain faces a balance of 
payments problem, no British govern- 
ment will dare to mount a challenge 
to the forces of apartheid in Southern 
Africa.” 
Clearly, Britain’s balance of payments 
problem is an “excuse” for the British 
government to do nothing about South 
African support for Smith. (Does any- 
one seriously imagine that if Britain 
had no balance of payments crisis she 
would extend the sanctions policy to 
take in South Africa?) But the Anti- 
Apartheid editorial goes on to argue that 
the answer to the problem of southern 
Africa is not so much to look to Britain’s 
commercial relationships with South 
Africa as to educate the British public 
to support the “freedom struggle” of 
black Africa. If we simply show solidar- 
ity with black Africa and put more 
pressure on the British government to 
change its policy, so the article implies, 
we shall be doing enough. 
Now this is not so. To show “ solidarity ” 
with armed struggle by African nation- 
alists, while continuing to plug away at 
methods of “public education” on the 
apartheid issue which have long proved 
ineffective in this country, is in fact to 
show less courage than you are asking 
of the African revolutionaries. There is 
a strong case to be made out for direct 
action in this country on the apartheid 
issue. Without going into the details of 
the economic tie-ups between Britain 
and South Africa it is possible to des- 
cripe a usefui campaign which could be 
mounted in Britain. With detailed re- 
search by those interested, this could be 
put into effect by Anti-Apartheid or, 
alternatively, an ad hoc group set up for 
the purpose. 
Put simply, the proposal is that a study 
be made of ali the trading and finance 


companies in Britain which have in- 

terests in Southern Africa, detailing a 

list of directors, company members and 

shareholders so that a programme of 
publicity and pressure can be launched 
against them. Activities need scarcely 
be described here. Clearly the Stock 
Exchange would be an obvious target 
for a direct action demonstration and 
many company offices would be siiting 
ducks for sit-ins. The problem is not 
so much to do the research (there 
is quite a lot of material available*) as 
to find a group of people concerned 
enough to go ahead. Anything less than 

a direct action campaign at this stage 

is tacitly to allow the Smith regime to 

consolidate itself. 

*Britain and South Africa, by Dennis 
Austin (Oxford University Press) 
Sanctions Against South Africa, by Ron- 

ald Segal (Penguin) 

Crisis in South Africa, by Colin Legum 

The Collaborators (Anti-Apartheid pam- 
phlet) 

Foreign Investment in the Republie of 
South Africa (pamphlet of the UN 
Special Committee on the Policies of 
the Government of the Republic of 
South Africa, No A/AC.115/L.56/ 
REV.2) 


ADEN 


On November 23, 1962, a front-page arti- 
cle in Peace News denounced the pro- 
posal to merge Aden with the South 
Arabian Federation. Under the headline, 
“Aden: a bad plan,’ we accused the 
British government of misunderstanding 
the temper of the Adeni people, sacri- 
ficing their interests to Britain’s com- 
mercial and military interests, and im- 
posing federation against the popular 
will. Gloomily, we forecast violence. 
Equally gloomily, but less usefully, we 
can now say “We told you so.” The 
violence has now been with us for some 
time, and shows no sign of abating; but 
there is a danger that it may lead Bri- 
tain to postpone the date. of withdrawal, 
and thus help to perpetuate the present 
situation. The Arab nationalists are as 
opposed to the federation as they ever 
were. 

Can anything now be done to rescue the 
situation? The obvious step, even at this 
stage, seems to be to open discussions 
with the Front for Liberation of South 
Yemen. Unless this is done, the chances 
of a settlement of the conflict are re- 
mote; it could linger on for years, and 
it could mean that more British troops 
and resources are committed there. This 
would be a disaster; but it is this kind 
of situation which would come about if 
the British government gave in to the 
pressure from Duncan Sandys and his 
kind. Where is the pressure for a peace- 
ful solution? 


s a =z 
Liguidity 
A friend of mine is an economist. This 
doesn’t really mean that he’s any differ- 
ent from other people, except that he 
has this endearing habit of applying 
economic jargon to everyday situations. 
So when you ask him if he wants ordin- 
ary bitter, keg or a Guinness, he runs 
up a quick indifference curve, taking 
into account a few things like marginal 
cost, product differentiation and con- 
sumer satisfaction, before he decides. 
But the best of these was when he bor- 
rowed ten bob off me after discovering 
that he had a temporary liquidity crisis. 
It was much more convincing than the 
usual fumbling through pockets and 
mumbled “Terribly sorry . . . don’t 
seem to have... do you think...” I’m 
always reassured to meet emotional de- 
tachment in the face of even temporary 
money troubles. 
It’s certainly what we need at Peace 
News. Liquidity crises come but once a 
year, or thereabouts, so we ought to be 
used to them by now. To help meet the 
next one, your ‘money will be very wel- 
come. Unlike my friend, we won’t pay 
it back; but we hope to spend it so as 
to maximise your satisfaction. Please 
send donations to the Hon Treasurer, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London 


i ROD PRINCE 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


Until recently Vd always shared the 
commonly held view that in Sweden all 
public services were modern and effi- 
cient. It was therefore quite a surprise 
when George Hebb, an Englishman who 
had been imprisoned in Sweden, wrote 
to me complaining about conditions in 
Langholmen prison, where he had spent 
two months. 

Langholmen, says Mr Hebb, was condem- 
ned 20 years ago by the Swedish Health 
Board; nothing has been done since, and 
even the police have complained about 
it. Mr Hebb told me that there was one 
lavatory for a hundred men, and it did 
not work; used lavatory paper accumu- 
lated in a corner. There was a single 
shower for 200 men. Mr Hebb contracted 
hepatitis after two weeks, due to a 
“ filthy food vector.” 

Mr Hebb showed me a paper signed by 
himself and five other prisoners, attest- 
ing to these complaints about the prison. 
He also told me that a 17-year-old Eng- 
lish boy at Langholmen had tried to 
commit suicide; he had been imprisoned 
for eight months against psychiatric and 
police advice. 

While he was in London, Mr Hebb spent 
some time on the phone to the Swedish 
embassy, trying to find out some details 
about another Englishman who had com- 
mitted suicide in a Swedish prison; an- 
other of his complaints is that foreigners 
are treated more severely than Swedes 
in the courts. 

If there is an equivalent in Sweden to 
the National Council for Civil Liberties, 
these complaints sound worthy of its 
attention. 


* » * 


Carl Oglesby’s book, Containment and 
Change, mentioned in our interview with 
him last year, is now available from 
Students for a Democratic Society, 
1608 W. Madison, Chicago, Illinois 
60612, USA. It costs $1.45 a copy, which 
must be prepaid. 


* 4 * 


Furniture war hots up? Knives out in 
Tottenham Court Road? Not very likely, 
I suppose, but this might be a straw 
in the wind. After years of those ‘“ Head 
over to Heals” adverts, newcomers 
Habitat, a few doors away, who are at 
present displaying - of all things - ships’ 
chandlery, have come up with ‘Heel 
over to Habitat.” To which I. suppose 
Heals might respond with something on 
the lines of “ Beautiful furniture gets to 
be a habit at Heals.” Whereupon Habitat 
might console themselves with James 
ape dictum: “Time wounds all 
eels.” 


* s * 


Petrol promotion stunts tend to Jeave 
me very unimpressed, except when they 
consist of a reduction in the price of 
petrol, but to give credit where it’s 
due, VIP petrol are running a competi- 
tion - with continental holidays as prizes 
- in which participants have to correctly 
identify road signs. Since the discovery 
last January that vast numbers of motor- 
ists were completely baffled by the 
“new” road signs (they’ve been around 
for two years already), any really per- 
suasive attempt to get them more widely 
understood is very welcome. There’s 
just one drawback about this scheme, 
though: what happens if say, S-bend, or 
Major Road Ahead signs, instead of 
alerting drivers to imminent hazards, 
merely trigger off day dreams about 
sun-drenched Majorca? 


* x * 


It seems I was wrong a couple of weeks 
ago about Paul McCartney’s relation- 
ships with IT. Interested he may bé, even 
to the extent of providing money; a 
director, apparently, he is not. I’m grate- 
ful to Miles, who is a director, for point- 
ing this out to me. 


* * * 


I'm glad to see that there is to be a 
teach-in on the press crisis next Wednes- 
day in London. It’s sponsored by the 
Morning Star, Tribune and the Sunday 
Citizen, and the speakers will include 
their representatives as well as others 
from the newspaper and printing world. 
Eric Moonman MP will be in the chair. 
The teach-in is at Camden Town Hall, 
Euston Road, NW1, at 6.30 pm, April 19; 
admission one shilling. 


TONS SS et eee 


LOCAL ACTION: 1 


Direct action for social change, creative disorder, community action, 
direct democracy, do-it-yourself politics, local organising, grass roots 
work: all these, and others, are the kinds of name which have been 
given to attempts by individuals or groups to get away from the stifling 
bureaucracy and centralised coercive power of conventional politics. In 
the coming year, we intend to run an occasional series of articles which 
document both the theoretical] and practical approaches which are being 
made to these kinds of local projects. We begin this week with Barnaby 
Martin’s blueprint proposals for a programme of voluntary action. 
Barnaby has been pushing this idea for some time now, in the pages 
of Anarchy and The Pacifist as well as Peace News; and at the end of 
this year, he intends to start putting it into practice. 


Barnaby Martin 


Community service: 
the full-time 


revolution 


We have to accept that we pacifists are 
an unusual set of people, and not just 
in the self-deprecating sense. We are 
among the few who can reach out with 
our minds and ideas to describe what 
should be and could be, far beyond what 
exists now. Most people’s ideas don’t 
budge much beyond the present; and 
they regard as “idealistic” anyone who 
talks in terms of more distant ideas. 
It’s common for peace workers to as- 
sume that, since they have seen through 
the falsehoods of the present and 
reached out to a very different set of 
values, their job must be to help every- 
one else to do the same. Living in a 
militarised, commercialised reality, we 
are able to talk of a non-violent society; 
then we must help others to do so. But 
this is where we deny our unusual 
quality and assume that everyone must 
have it. Radical thinkers will always be 
in a minority; but this is not to say 
that today’s radical ideas will never be- 
come normal practice. What it does 
mean is that we can’t expect everyone 
to live with such a big separation be- 
tween what is and what ought to be. 
(I don’t want to imply that our special 
quality makes. us superior; everyone 
has his own qualities.) 

If we accept this point, then we must 
give up the assumption that propagation 
of our ideas, without any change in daily 
reality, is our main job at the moment: 
that is, awaiting a change in reality 
only when millions agree with us. We 
can’t expect continuous growth in any 
sort of peace group devoted only to 
persuasion. I suspect that the prime 
cause for the decline of the peace move- 
ment over the past few years is the 
difficulty of keeping alive the idea of 
disarmament without any expression of 
it in reality. 


Response 


The path we must take is to find some 
pilot expression of our ideas: to write 
our ideas into reality, instead of on 
numerous conference papers. It is then 
much easier for our more stolid fellow 
citizens to gain an impression of the life 
we seek, and to join it. 

So, if one wants to talk of workers’ 
control, set up a small workers’ control 
factory and show what it is like. If you 
want to talk of community living, start 
a community. In so doing, we gain the 
advantage of having to cope with the 
reality of our beliefs, rather than playing 
with attractive kaleidoscopic patterns of 
them. With an idea like pacifism, there 
isn’t much chance of moving the whole 
ees ment in small steps towards 
t 


I propose a project which will enable us 
to break into the values and practices of 
a non-violent society in a small way, 


designed steadily to draw in more par- 
ticipants and absorb more sections of our 
national life. Briefly, I want to organise 
a long-term, mobile, voluntary work and 
propaganda team in Britain. I maintain 
that unless we get beyond commercial 
values and see our work motivated by 
response to others’ needs, we shall not 
be able to alter our militaristic society. 
I don’t know of any project which has 
had the same qualities, but it can be 
compared with Campaign Caravans or 
CND Constructive Service. As a product 
of my own experience, it is a combina- 
tion of the San Francisco te Moscow 
March, the Frodsham Peace Action 
Centre, and Quaker Work Camps. 


Mutual aid 


This mobile team of, say, sixteen volun- 
teers, remains in each town for about 
a month. It goes where work projects 
are offered, usually working for housing 
associations, community centres, youth 
clubs, and comparable places, as in 
modern work camps. There are numer- 
ous jobs that need doing, yet are not 
done by the commercial and welfare 
systems. The daily programme of con- 
structive work provides the basis for 
the team’s criticism of commercial 
values, which do not serve human needs 
but polarise rich and poor. In conversa- 
tion and practice, they can show that 
production does not have to be based 
upon profit-seeking. As the team be- 
comes more experienced, it can encour- 
age the formation of direct action 
groups to continue the change of local 
conditions. 

However, part of each day is spent in 
propaganda work. I have found that 
using Concord films in schools and even- 
ing meetings can be the most effective 
way of making people aware of the 
problems of war and hunger. But 
straight conversation and folk song in 
coffee bars and pubs is relativély easy 
fm a locally publicised project like 

s. 

People take an interest in the team’s 
ideas, because it is helping to cope with 
some local need. Previous experience 
shows that while most peace activity 
is met with hostility or apathy, princi- 
ples expressed against a background of 
constructive work are listened to sym- 
pathetically. Young people can easily 
join che team on the work site and learn 
about its ideas without automatically 
committing themselves. A voluntary work 
project is an excellent meeting place for 
potential full-time volunteers. 

From experience, I am confident that 
most of the team’s physical needs can 
be supplied voluntarily by local pro- 
ducers and retailers as mutual aid in 
recognition of the contribution it is 
making in its daily work. On such a 
project as this, straight door-to-door col- 
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“T don’t know of any project which has had the same qualities, but it 
can be compared with Campaign Caravans or CND Constructive Ser- 
vice.” Here, CND Constructive Service goes into action, helping with an 
adventure playground at Kings Cross. 


lections can raise enough money to pur- 
chase the remaining requirements. 
This project seeks growth not in terms 
of supporters, but in full-time partici- 
pants. After a few months in different 
towns, the team will be large enough, 
and sufficiently experienced, to split in- 
to two, so that a reasonable size is main- 
tained. This form of growth involves a 
profound change in small numbers of 
people, rather than the gathering of 
large numbers of nominal supporters. 
In this way it is comparable to the 
Factories for Peace which grow by 
drawing in full-time workers and start- 
ing new factories. 

Increased experience may enable these 
teams to spend more time promoting 
local organisations (pre-school play- 
groups, adventure playgrounds, service 
to old people), all of them expressing 
as far as possible the connection between 
the new organisation and the require- 
ments of a non-violent society. The first 
team will need the help of pacifists all 
over Britain in finding useful work to 
undertake. But increased experience will 
enable later teams to look for projects 
in nearby towns, and to concentrate 
their efforts in particular regions. 

A difficult but important step will be 
to start a permanent project in some 
town. This involves obtaining a centre 
large enough to house a team. (While 
mobile, teams would sleep in halls and 
hostels as do ordinary work camps.) 
Such a static scheme would be able to 
achieve much more profound influence 
on the local social and economic sys- 
tem, as well as to draw in families who 
wish to participate full-time. By this 
time, teams would be undertaking work 
partially done by commercial or welfare 
systems, particularly in housing. 


Join 

Apart from not paying income tax, these 
early participants in a non-violent society 
would be making commerce and govern- 
ment less relevant to people’s lives. 
Voluntary workers tend to aid the poor 
first, whereas commercial production 
tends to the rich. Voluntary work en- 
sures control by those actually doing it, 
and the absence of distant authority. 
In passing, I would suggest to anyone 
who is concerned only with ordinary 
peace propaganda work that there is 
no more effective way of influencing 
people and even causing marginal 
changes in the current system, than by 
working in this constructive, revolution- 
ary way. 


While I have put the main emphasis on 
the full-time participants, there are two 
vital ways in which others can help. 
First, a peace action group, including 
both constructive work and peace propa- 
ganda, is well placed to involve in these 
ideas people who are in normal employ- 
ment. The constructive work helps to 
minimise the feeling of frustration re- 
sulting from peace education work. And 
a peace action group can channel some 
volunteers through to the full-time teams 
of voluntary workers. 

Second, anyone can help by looking for 
useful work projects that can be under- 
taken by a team. Any work camp organ- 
iser knows that finding voluntary work 
is not as easy as it might seem. Project 
hunting in any town is best done by 
someone who knows the locality and its 
needs. I am writing some notes on this 
for those who are willing to help in 
this way. 

I also hope to hear from anyone willing 
to join the first team. Volunteers can’t 
start off assuming that they are going 
to spend their lives in this work, but 
I think they should plan for a year’s 
participation. No doubt others will want 
to join during the summer holidays, 
but not as permanent participants. 

I leave Quaker Work Camps in Septem- 
ber, and I have set aside the remainder 
of the year for talking with groups, 
large and small, about this scheme, and 
for visiting proposed work projects. I 
hope that a team can start full-scale work 
on this scheme about a year from now. 

Financially, this will be an unusua! form 
of peace work. Money will be needed 
to start it off with film projector, re 
liable van, and other equipment, but it 
should require no national money-raising 
effort to maintain it after that. Teams 
must be independent, providing for 
themselves through gifts of goods and 
money in the towns where they work. 
I don’t believe that any national office 
will be neded for this work. 

While Vietnam is an urgent concern 
at the moment, our very inability to do 
anything about that war tells us that 
long-term work at a deeper level of 
change must be undertaken. While par- 
ticipants in the scheme which I propose 
will be in a position to do more than 
most to influence local public opinion, 
they will be developing a society in 
which war can have no place. 

I would be grateful if anyone who wants 
to arrange a meeting on this subject, or 
help in any of the ways mentioned, will 
write to me at 65 Albert Street, London 
NW1, or via Peace News. 
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The Poorhouse State: The American Way 
of Life on Public Assistance, by 
Richard Elman (Pantheon Books, New 
York, $5.95). 


Pm gonna buy me a Cadillac 
When my rich uncle gets out 
the poorhouse. 


(From a song which Leadbelly used to 
sing.) 


America is the richest nation in the 
world, right. Still there are millions who 
flounder in deprivation, without ade- 
quate food, clothing, and shelter. Fight 
million such people are officially listed 
on the government rolls of “public 
assistance; they receive what is known 
as “welfare.” In New York City alone, 
one half million are on the welfare pro- 
gramme. But what is this programme? 
How is it administered? Why is it con- 
troversial? How come so many do not 
receive welfare when they are obviously 
in need of it? Most of all, what does it 
mean to be a recipient of public assist- 
ance in America? 

These, along with other relevant ques- 
tions, are laid bare by Richard Elman 
in his book, The Poorhouse State: The 
American Way of Life on Public Assist- 
ance. Using New York’s Lower East Side 
as a point of departure for an examina- 
tion of nationwide attitudes and policies, 
Elman demonstrates how terribly fascist 
the so called welfare programme is. 
As elsewhere in America, the poor in 
New York are disproportionately repre- 


sented by black people, Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans. Anybody who is not white 
and who applies for assistance is re- 
garded with exaggerated suspicion; they 
are policed, investigated, and humiliated; 
and, if they are granted financial aid, 
they are victimised by being under con- 
stant suspicion of fraud, and they are 
denied, or must forego, some of their 
constitutionally guaranteed rights as 
citizens. 

All this is done by the Department of 
Welfare itself. Applicants for public 
assistance are investigated and _ re-in- 
vestigated. Their entire lives, their rela- 
tives, associates, and friends, are tho- 
roughly and continually scrutinised in 
lieu of their “continued eligibility,” 
when it is obvious that such people are 
starving and cannot even pay the rent. 
Women with dependent children (which 
constitute the largest category on public 
assistance) are often forced to reveal 
their intimate affairs. In New York, the 
first thing they drill into you when you 
are employed by the Department of 
Welfare is that you are not a social 
worker: you are a social investigator! 
Ergo, recipients of welfare are forced 
to live like people of the underworld, 
like gangsters and cut-throats. And for 
what? For fortnightly grants of appall- 
ingly low sums on which not even a 
skilled economist could possibly man- 


age. 

Lurking behind this is the overall 
American morality towards the poor, 
especially towards those who are black 
and poor. The officials and functionaries 
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of the welfare departments view those 
who come to them for help with guarded 
and often outright scorn. To be black 
and pood in America is to be treated as 
if you are morally, socially, and mentally 
deranged. This attitude is so prevalent 
in the culture, and is projected with 
such force by welfare functionaries 
thigh officials as well as the lowly in- 
vestigators), that the people also have 
come to view themselves with self- 
hatred. 

After all, “normal” people are not 
poor. The welfare recipient is not sup- 
posed to have or to do the things that 
normal people have and do. For in- 
stance, they are not supposed to repro- 
duce themselves; unmarried or deserted 
women with dependent children are for- 
bidden to have lovers. The social worker 
(correction: the social investigator) who 
polices such women has the power of 
life and death over them. If the re- 


cipient fails to co-operate with welfare 
policies (as interpreted by her investi- 
gator), the cheques might suddenly stop 
coming. Some of these women must de- 
monstrate their co-operativeness in eX- 
tremely corrupt ways. 

In general, the welfare applicant, along 
with the recipient, must act out a role 
which is chillingly similar to what is 
known as being a “ good nigger.” If you 
should stand up and speak like a human 
being with dignity, or if you feel that 
the details of your intimate life is your 
own business, then you might well 
starve or get kicked out of doors; and 
the reason will be that you have “ failed 
to co-operate” or that you have not 
shown “sufficient need for assistance.” 
Here again, too often the functionary 
has been given a mandate to define the 
person as defective simply by his appli- 
cation for assistance, and to justify his 
invasions of privacy in the same way. 


L. LLOYD MORGAN 


WORKING IN 


For some 50-plus hours per week I play with elec- 
trons: manipulating, guiding, making them do as I 
please. Forming them so that a “bird” might fly 
straight and true, ending its flight with a bright 
flash, finding its mark in a recently missing city. 
Does such work seem hard to imagine? To those of a 
pacifist turn of mind and those with an imagination 
capable of conceiving what that “ bright flash” would 
mean, such work may seem a rather large step from 
reality, with the workers separated from the rest 
of humanity. 

Where I work it is the daily reality of some 22,000 
souls whose daily existence, though contestedly 
human, is part of humanity. To readers of Peace 
News, being obviously concerned with the meaning 
of that bright flash, it may seem incongruous that 
anyone would perform such work. I intend here to 
comment on why it is performed without question 
as a daily chore. 

First of all, missile factory workers know what they 
are working on, why it is being built, and what it 
does. They may not be aware of the relevance of 
their particular task - they are aware of the end 
product. This is as true of the systems engineer as 
it is of the solderer. 

This knowledge means little. The product has nothing 
to do with why the worker works. This is true 
whether the product be bombs, bottles or buses. He 
works in abstraction, removed from his work in the 
same way as a chess player is removed from a battle- 
field. He works to gain a livelihood. His interest in 
the product centres on how it will affect his liveli- 
hood, not in the product qua product. 

He can as easily route trains to Auschwitz as make 
city-destroying missiles. He can as easily build air- 
contaminating automobiles as useless kitchen gadgets. 
Of course, if pressed he will give rationales: “ nation- 
al defence,” “rid society of its useless elements,” 
“build a better life,” etc, etc. What man wants to 
admit his vindictive spirit . . . or his nothingness? 
Work is still thought of as productive, meaningful, 
important. It is none of these. At best it may be 
interesting. Interesting, that is, to the technocratic 
elite who form the work. But even this interest is 
that of the abstraction; of the mathematical puzzle 
solved for its intrinsic interest. 

By the sheer scale of industrial activity, no one 
person can have a grasp of the whole. Thus no person 
can have the sense of the craftsman: the creation of 
product. 

And without this sense of the craftsman the product 
ceases to matter. It now has its justification in that 
it provides a livelihood. Its usefulness does not matter. 
One has only to look at the protests when an 
obsolete military product ceases to be produced or 
the strife caused by a company trying to end jobs 
long since useless (e.g. railway “ featherbedding ”’) 
to find how complete this has become. 

Abstraction of work, whether in a missile or kitchen 
gadget factory, absorbs ethical questions before they 
are born. By removing the product from the work, 
by making the work a way to a livelihood, the 
solderer wiring the electric can-opener or the missile 
computer is doing essentially the same task: solder- 
ing wires. 

This commentary is not a justification. It is not a 
statement of what should be. It is what is. And to the 
extent that it is, it opens to question just where man x 


doirene ie coe? Se eter An Air Force Titan II poised within its silo, ready for instantaneous launching. 
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In other words, an automatic stigma is 
attached to the person applying for, let 
alone receiving, public assistance. 
It is not clear in this book whether 
or not Elman ever worked for any public 
welfare agency. But I have. For eight 
months I walked the streets of Harlem; 
the people never have enough money; 
but there were so many bureaucratic 
criteria and restrictive definitions of who 
is needy that sometimes I found myself 
just standing, weeping among the night- 
mare compounds of nigger doom. I dis- 
covered a lot of other things, too: cor- 
ruption, graft, usurpation of authority, 
and greedy contempt for the needy, all 
on the part of far too many of the in- 
vestigators themselves! 
The job of social investigator, as it is 
currently defined, is the most impossible 
and hated job that a person can have. 
Most social investigators are merely stop- 
Zapping until they can find something 
else; or, such persons simply cannot do 
any better. In New York, the situation 
was so drastic that one did.1’t even have 
to have a degree in any of the social 
sciences; there were biologists, account- 
ants, and social investigators with de- 
grees as remote from the social studies 
as industrial arts! 
The horrors that one has to undergo in 
applying and receiving public assistance 
are so widely known and deeply felt 
that many people who are in need of it 
simply refuse to apply, because they are 
afraid. Their rights as citizens are hidden 
from them, and their dignity as human 
beings is flagrantly violated. So the wel- 
fare programme in America is not a 
welfare programme at all; it is a poor- 
house programme, a kind of “ welfare 
colonialism.” The poor and needy are 
treated like “ natives ’’‘ and we all know 
how colonialists treat their natives. 

ait a minute! I take back that last 
statement. No: none of us know how we 
treat our natives, least of all do the 
colonialists know, because we refuse to 
know. We lie to ourselves and we en- 
deavour, by all means possible, including 
murder, to enforce these lies upon the 
people we exploit and degrade. Any 
middle class oriented person in America, 
especially those in the government and 
other social agencies, will tell you that 
“money alone is not enough to meet 
the serious economic and _ social prob- 
lems of those in need.” Such a state- 
ment is not merely a lie; it is a capital- 
fst lie masquerading as_ social-work 
philosophy, which functions to mystify 
the poor and further their wretchedness. 
If Mrs Escobosa, a Puerto Rican mother 
with several dependent children, living 
in a run-down, rat infested, unheated 
tenement, if this woman does not need 
money to pay rent, to purchase clothing 
for herself and children, if she does 
not need money for all the necessities 
of life and comfort in America, well, 
what in God’s name does she need! 


Hoarding funds 


Repeatedly, in the actual words and 
case histories of the poor, Mr Elman’s 
book reveals a most contradicting thing: 
the welfare bureaucracy, its very moral- 
ity, aims to keep the needy from receiv- 
ing adequate financial assistance. The 
amount of red tape necessary for a per- 
son (even one who is already a welfare 
recipient) to obtain money for an over- 
coat in winter is absurd. The welfare 
bureaucracy is bent on hoarding its 
funds. It therefore provides innumerable 
“services ” and programmes of “ rehabi- 
litation.” In order to keep from giving 
a starving, homeless man money, it will 
“refer” him, it will “retrain” him, it 
will enforce peonage upon him. 
There is so much stalling, policing, and 
denial, that the welfare departments in 
America, their officials and function- 
aries, are bitterly hated. Incidents of 
applicants and recipients attacking or 
dropping debris on their investigators 
as they mount piss laden stairs of slum- 
lord tenements are quite common. A 
characteristic report is: 

“That's the way it goes. You’re always 


asking and being told and going from 
this place to that place. You’re always 
waiting on lines. And all you ever 
think about is your welfare .. .The 
way they got it fixed, it’s just like be- 
ing a junkie. You get your cheques 
twice a month, but you got to keep 
going over there every few days for 
the extra little fix, and sometimes, 
when you need it worst of all, the 
man ain’t nowhere to be seen.” | 
The poet Langston Hughes has written: 
On the wide screen 
of the welfare cheque 
A lynched tomorrow sways. : 
In different, or less poetic words, Richard 
Elman contends, and documents, that 
the American welfare programme creates 
and perpetuates the very poverty which 
it sets out to alleviate. But this is only 
half of the story. The whole truth is 
that the United States government, and 
all its penetrating structures, fosters 
and enforces a kind of society in which 
the rich gets richer and the poor gets 
poorer, the welfare programmes are gov- 
erned by this overall orientation of 
American culture, which is a capitalist 
(fascist?) orientation. In America, the 
rich support the rich, while, as Elman 
states, “the poor are still obliged to 
feed the poor, and the weak must bleed 
the weak.” “How apt we are,” Elman 
continues, “at encouraging initiative 
and self-reliance among the poor, even 
as we subsidise the stock market specu- 
lator with guaranteed cost-plus govern- 
ment contracts!” America creates the 
poor, then humiliates and _ victimises 
them for being poor. The widespread 
contempt for the poor manifests itself in 
insufficient, inadequate, and grudging 
welfare programmes. 


Slumlords 


To wit, the welfare programmes do not 
challenge, let alone change, the power 
relationships in the compounds of the 
poor, not to mention in the society at 
large. The welfare programmes create 
a “Poorhouse State,” which in turn 
perpetuates the poor as a necessary prey 
for the ongoing system of graft, shake- 
downs, and enforced installment buy- 
ing. As Elman documents, the welfare 
recipient is so terribly underbudgeted 
that he must purchase food and other 
necessities on credit at higher prices 
than if he were allotted money enough 
to purchase on cash terms, so that, for 
instance, the local poe the bodega, 
is characteristically bleeding the blood 
lines of the poor. But what can he do? 
The welfare allowances are not enough 
to enable the recipients to purchase in 
cash, and the local grocer is so small 
and so financially impoverished himself 
that his credit is necessarily costly. It 
becomes a vicious circle, with the poor- 
house welfare programmes as the insti- 
gating culprits. 

But it is the slumlord, the corporate 
slumlord, who rides the high tide of 
extortion and corruption which is fos- 
tered by a welfare programme that is 
geared only to keep the rich in silk and 
the wretched in rags. It is not amazing, 
not to me, to see the welfare depart- 
ments refusing to adequately subsidise a 
dependent woman and her children, 
while they will gladly pay a slumlord 
an outrageous rent for the same depen- 
dent family in a dilapidated hole unfit 
for a dog. The welfare programme is 
so capitalistic (that is, self-contradicting 
to its own humanitarian lip service) 
that it invariably subsidises the moneyed 
crooks and thieves through the guise of 
aiding the needy, on the one hand: and 
on the other hand, its policies are so 
strict and self-negating that if the needy 
did not lie about something, and/or co- 
operate with those who exploit them, 
it would be impossible to “ qualify ” for 
assistance. 

I have stated that I once worked for the 
New York Department of Welfare. One 
day I walked into a huge crumbling tene- 
ment in the centre of Harlem. The 
place was in a mess; thirty welfare 
families were in the building, character- 
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“Tf Mrs Escobosa, a Puerto Rican mother with several dependent 
children, living in a run-down, rat infested, unheated tenement, if this 
woman does not need money to pay rent, to purchase clothing for 
herself and children, if she does not need money for all the necessities 
of life and comfort in America, well, what in God’s name does she 


need!” 


istic of tenements in American ghettos; 
slumlords were busy coming and going 
through the tenement. I knew what was 
going on; the building was changing 
“ownership” to avoid a hundred viola- 
tions. The business from this one im- 
poverished structure was so lucrative 
that when I inquired of the slumlords 
about the rent of several of my welfare 
clients, they waved me aside: they did 
not even have the records of who was 
living in the building, let alone how 
much rent my clients owed. Forget the 
back rent: the new slumlords knew 
that if they could last for perhaps six 
months they would clean up! Then an- 
other “owner” could take over. Nobody 
polices the crooks and thieves; every- 
body is too busy policing the blacks and 
the poor. This is the American way of 
life, on or off public assistance! 


Anti-man morality 


It might appear that I am straying far 
away from the matter of reviewing Mr 
Elman’s book. I am not. All of these 
things are taken up in the pages of 
The Poorhouse State. Moreover, Elman 
endeavours to grapple with the problem 
of solution. He suggests that a guaran- 
teed annual income seems the most 
likely measure to cope with the problem 
of the poor. He gropes towards certain 
revisions in the tax laws; he thinks it’s 
an “odd way” to solve the poverty 
problem by murdering the poor in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere; he touches on the 
fact that the professionals (the rich and 
the middle class) will once again set the 
standards by which others (the blacks 
and the poor) will be obliged to main- 
tain themselves; and finally he states: 
“ . .. three decades after the New 
Deal it has become evident that even 
the Negro poor are failing to be 
rehabilitated by such inadequate 
measures; so the welfare colonialists 
are in full retreat. This is said to be 
the twilight era in our control of the 
poor. The Poorhouse State, it is now 
said, must collapse through its own 
demonstrable inefficiencies.” 
But Elman does not go far enough, and 
he hedges too much. The value of his 
book is twofold. One: it correctly points 
out the inability of the present welfare 


programme to effectively alleviate pov- 
erty in America. Two: it reflects the 
Janus-type liberalism of white, and a lot 
of black, Americans in criticising some 
aspect of that society while trying des- 
perately to absolve what appears to be 
the more “ desirable features ” of Ameri- 
can capitalism. Elman writes about poor 
people, but he makes the mistake of 
addressing himself principally to those 
who are not poor; a mistake the present 
writer once made, which reflected, in 
my case, a faith in the ultimate human- 
ity of America. 

This faith must be abandoned, for it is 
the faith of a fool or a hypocrite. Not 
only must the Poorhouse State collapse 
through its own “demonstrable ineffi- 
ciencies,” but capitalism, including all of 
its so called “‘ benefits,” must surrender 
to the world’s pressure towards socialism 
and humanity. In case there is not a 
world pressure towards these goals, then 
America itself, the America we have 
known all our lives, must be destroyed 
from within. 

It makes no sense to me, and it is mak- 
ing less and less sense to the semi- 
mystified wretched black millions, to 
talk about “reforms” and “ annual in- 
comes,” or about any of the other neo- 
Keynesian, capitalistic, face-lifting, face- 
saving ornamentations within the sys- 
tem. For, in the words of Archie Shepp, 
it is capitalism itself that has picked 
the black man clean. There is no authen- 
tic way to get rid of the poor without 
getting rid of the rich, the individual 
rich as well as the corporate rich. 

But the morality that deforms any man 
to the extent that he needs to feel that 
he is better than some other man, is a 
morality that is not merely against 
Negroes, Jews, or poor people, but is 
a morality against mankind! The bul- 
wark of this anti-man morality adheres 
inextricably in the fibre and mores of 
American civilisation as it has historic- 
ally evolved. Leroi Jones has written 
that anything which aids in the destruc- 
tion of America as we know it, is finally 
beautiful. 

Calvin Hernton is a poet and sociologist; 
he is author of “Sex and Racism in 
America,” and “ Whate Papers for White 
Americans.” He has just returned to 
London from Sweden, where he has 
been writing a novel. 
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We have recently used the word “ dia- 
logue” in several editorials. Here, I 
would like to sketch out in greater depth 
exactly what is meant by this concept 
of dialogue, and to say why authentic 
free dialogue between human beings is 
the fundamental prerequisite for peace- 
ful living together. 


The first proposition to be defended is 
that communication is probably the 
greatest human problem of our time. 
This is a truism, of course, even a 
cliché; however, it serves as a useful 
springboard to further thought in this 
area. For the fact is that war repre- 
sents, among other things, a total break- 
down in human communication, which 
Is to say, a tacit nullification of the 
supremacy of the human voice and the 
living word. 


Let me spell this out. Since Guernica and 
Belsen, it has not been possible to hold 
the view that there is some limit to 
what human beings will do to each 
other. The road from Hiroshima to 
Hanoi is short and straight, and it is 
stacked with the corpses of our victims. 
Today, we can no longer say, like 
Thomas Jefferson, “ We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal,” since the root justifica- 
tion for this belief lies in a certain 
image of man (namely, that we live, and 
can only live, on the basis of the idea 
that we have something in common on 
which we can always come together) 
which for the past twenty years has 
been consistently denied in theory, chal- 
pence in practice, and mutilated in 
act. 


Parallel to the all but total eclipse of 
this image of man, there has at the 
same time been another process of 
moral erosion at work. When, for ex- 
ample, a man justifies his part in the 
indiscriminate saturation bombing of 
defenceless citizens by pleading that he 
was only obeying orders, he denies not 
only the dignity but also the essential 
meaning of human existence in a very 
fundamental way: he denies both the 
notion of personal moral responsibility 
and the factual existence of persons to 
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The need for dialogue 


respond to. In other words, he succumbs 
to nihilism, a non-philosophy which 
insinuates that you believe in nothing 
because nothing is valid; consequently, 
that the other person is worth nothing 
and so may be disregarded, or mani- 
pulated, or exploited. Both the child 
dead from second generation leukemia, 
and the child burnt to a cinder by jelly 
gasoline, are the very logical results. 


But this mutual complicity in the vir- 
tual liquidation of our common humanity 
results, inevitably, from the baleful in- 
fluence of the particular kind of cold 
war we have at the moment, which is 
not so much physical as mental. Today, 
we are at cold war with each other; 
we have no faith in the other person, 
we fear him, our world is not large 
enough to include him. The true mean- 
ing of every word we speak is hemmed 
around with delusion and falsehood, and 
the original intention of the human 
glance or touch is smothered in wilful 
mistrust and disabused of its fraternal 
authenticity. 


Listening 


Absence of trust has thus become exis- 
tential: this is manifest not merely in 
the supranational or _ international 
spheres, but overwhelmingly in the in- 
terpersonal ground of everyday relation- 
ships and conduct. Put simply, we have 
come more and more to lack the cour- 
age, the openness, the generosity, and 
the breadth of mind, all of which are 
necessary if we are to trust each other. 
Instead, we take the easy way out: we 
evade, even deny reality by indulging 
in cheap polemics, the mechanism of 
which consists in persistently consider, 
ing your opponent as a deadly enemy; 
consequently, in simplifying him and 
refusing to see him for what he really 
is. With the intervention in history of 
mass communications based upon tech- 
nologies of efficiency and control, we 
have now reached a point where, day and 
night, thousands of voices, each carry- 
ing on its own tumultuous monologue, 
pour out over the peoples of this world 


Unbalancing nature 


We received the following anony- 
mous contribution about the Torrey 
Canyon disaster from Janet Gibbs, 
whose article we printed with 
Judith Cook’s last week. A man 
called John, just visiting her house, 
felt that he wanted to write some- 
thing too. 

The history of the past is a story of 
the individual feeling that he or she is 
somehow separate from the problems 
which beset other human beings and 
other non-human organisms. Here in the 
West Country, the Torrey Canyon disas- 
ter has emphasised (as no event in 
recent history has done) the interrela- 
tedness of dependence which exists be- 
tween all living things, from the most 
minute and simple cell to the highly 
complicated combination of cells which 
we like to call higher and/or human. 
We tend to think first about how this 
disaster affects us as individuals; but 
the magnitude of this disaster cannot 
be fully appreciated unless one realises 
that the food of plankton has been 
Poisoned and destroyed, and the whole 
structure of marine and coastal life 
which directly or indirectly feeds upon 
it is also now destroyed. It cannot ever 
easily be replaced, and in certain cases 
it may not be replaced at all. 

It is all too easy to seek and to expect 
solutions from politicians, priests, natur- 
alists, and others who are our alleged ex- 
perts and leaders; but this is a problem 
which each one of us, as an individual, 
has to see, face, and act upon. Perhaps 
(after the event) one can become in- 
volved in the technicalities of prevent- 
ing a repetition; things like the re- 
design of supertankers, which would in- 
corporate some means of hindering, or 


even preventing, oil leaking from tanks 
into the sea; improvements in methods 
of navigation, etc. 

As one looks out upon the poisoned, 
sterile sea into a sky which is rapidly 
becoming devoid of sea and coastal 
birds, one has the greatest difficulty in 
viewing the scene without emotional 
feelings about how this disaster has 
arisen from the avarice and thirst for 
material advancement which is within 
each one of us. It is unfortunately only 
too clear, when one observes the reality 
of what has happened, that we are, each 
and everyone of us, singularly and col- 
lectively most uncivil. 

Peace is a feeling which the individual 
seldom, perhaps never, knows. It can- 
not be organised or cast in a Cornish, 
English, European, or even human 
mould; for to be at peace is to be at 
peace with all things. How can one have 
respect for another human being, and at 
the same time have this terrible dis- 
regard and total lack of respect for 
other forms of life? Is this at all pos- 
sible? It does not seem to me that it 
is. 

It may be that you who are reading 
these words will go beyond them; will 
look and see the ghastly mess, not the 
mess of the oil alone, but of every form 
of pollution, all of which occurs in be- 
half of exploitation of one sort or other. 
The short history of this world, and of 
the antics of human beings upon it, is 
a sad commentary of conflict between 
man and man, between man and nature. 
Perhaps if we pause and take stock, we 
can come to realise that if man cannot 
learn to live at peace with and respect 
for nature, here on this earth, he will 
perish; for there is no other earth, now 
or in the foreseeable future, upon which 
he can live. 


a torrential flood of mystifying words, 
attacks, defences, excuses, explanations, 
justifications, lies, and insults. 
The polemicist himself, of course, has 
not the slightest idea of what the man 
he is insulting looks like, of how he 
walks, or whether he ever smiles or 
weeps. By the grace of polemical abuse, 
however, we have got ourselves into a 
position where tremendous masses of 
ordinary men, each of whom has his 
own way of shaking hands and making 
love, now stand the very good chance 
of being buried once and for all beneath 
the one word “enemy” which our 
politicalised theories of human worth 
have invented for them. H . 
A world therefore unfolds in which the 
dominant mode of human intercourse 
consists in the blatant, cynical, demoral- 
ising manipulation of impersonal ob- 
jects. Language, speech, vocabulary, all 
are acquired techniques rather than 
means to continually entering, again and 
again, into communication with other 
persons who have a tenable point of 
view and definite rights of their own. 
As Martin Buber has suggested, the 
clearest mark of the man of our time 
is this: 
“He cannot really listen to the voice 
of another. The other is not the man 
facing him whose claim stands oppo- 
site to his own in equal right: the 
other is only his object.” 
But consider: the man who feels him- 
self addressed only as an anonymous 
cipher in a statistical column is, invari- 
ably, the man who is bound to lose his 
own sense of personal moral responsi- 
bility. The man who loses his sense of 
responsibility is the man who will feel 
no obligation to listen to the legitimate 
claims of the other person. The man who 
will not listen is, finally, the man who 
will not feel himself to be accountable, 
either to himself, to his fellow men, or 
to transcendent codes of belief. 
However, if we do not feel ourselves 
to be accountable to anybody or any- 
thing, we shall of course feel at liberty 
to bomb, burn, and destroy the other 
person, without a moment's hesitation. 
In this way, we effectively deny all 
possibility of partnership in existence, 
and we become exactly as Chekhov 
predicted in his Notebooks: guilty by 
the fact of being alive. 
What is at stake here has nothing to 
do with belief in God: it has everything 
to do with trust in man and in existence. 
When this trust is absent, human com- 
munication, personal confirmation, genu- 
ine debate, and true community become 
virtually impossible to achieve. But there 
is no life at all without these possibili- 
ties; above all, there is no life without 
real and meaningful speech between 
men. At the very time when our tech- 
nical communication has become not 
merely massive but worldwide, actual 
speech between man and man is at a 
minimum. And the less speech we have, 
the less are our chances of survival. 


Learning 


So, where several are gathered together, 
how can they communicate with each 
other? The first answer is to correct the 
question, since we can only communicate 
with each other in so far as we are 
apart, separated from each other. If we 
are really all together, there is obviously 
no need to communicate. The problem of 
communication, then, is to get over the 
distance or difference which exists be- 
tween us; that is to say, to bridge that 
existential abyss which tends to frag- 
ment us, and which serves to impel 
each man to perceive himself only in 
terms of his relationship with himself. 
To do this, we need to be willing t 

sponsor, and sustain, dialogue. . 

Dialogue is not merely a variation on 
the old theme, “jaw, jaw, jaw, instead 
of war, war, war,” nor is it simply a 
blind and naive faith in the power of 
sweet reason as an arbitrating factor in 
interpersonal, social, or national con- 
flict. Authentic dialogue, in its deepest, 
most philosophical sense, is a means to 
entering into a covenant of mutual “ be- 
coming” with the other person: it is the 
fundamental basis for real meeting be- 
tween peoples, for genuine reconciliation 


between conflicting claims. Or, as Buber 
puts it: 
“In a genuine dialogue, each of the 
partners, even when he stands in op- 
position to the other, heeds, affirms, 
and confirms his opponent as an exist- 
ing other. Only so can conflict cer- 
tainly not be eliminated from the 
world, but be humanly arbitrated and 
led towards its overcoming.” 
In this conception, dialogue is seen as 
the meeting of myself with the other 
person, the other group, the other peo- 
ple, the other nation; and this coming 
together, via face-to-face confrontation, 
confirms the other in his otherness with- 
out denying myself and the ground on 
which I stand. In dialogue, the choice is 
not between myself and the other; nor 
is there some kind of objective but 
compromising vantage point to which 
either of the participants can rise above 
the facing sides, the conflicting claims. 
On the contrary, genuine dialogue is 
the simultaneous affirmation of other- 
ness and togetherness, and the means to 
their subsequent transcending synthesis. 
I am not a Christian, but the concept 
seems to me to be very much akin to the 
living embodiment of the Biblical cre- 
ation, in which man is truly and forever 
free and yet remains bound in relation 
with God. 
Dialogue, then, is the path to reconci- 
liation. The word “ reconciliation ” is all 
too often identified with a kind of spuri- 
ous and sentimental good will which 
looks away from the precise conflict 
which is to be mediated. When this false 
notion of reconciliation is put into prac- 
tice, it immediately becomes a form of 
facile and unjustified optimism which 
assumes that, with this or that tactic 
or action or approach, a difficult, even 
tragic situation can be magically trans- 
formed into an harmonious one. But in 
fact, this is weakness masquerading as 
boldness, and it can be disastrous in its 
effects upon the conflicting participants. 
If we hold fast to our original concept 
of authentic dialogue, however, we can 
see that genuine reconciliation begins 
with the full and realistic recognition 
of real differences and points of conflict, 
and then moves to the task of discovering 
the standpoint from which some proper 
meeting may take place which includes 
both points of view. 
What does all this mean for peace- 
makers? The inner battle of every man, 
between the forces of humanity and 
the forces of inhumanity, is the deepest 
issue in the world today, obscured 
though it is by cold war, hot war, race 
war. The resumption of truly meaning- 
ful dialogue between peoples will not be 
possible till the existential bad faith 
which divides men into hostile camps is 
transcended. But in the closed universe 
of discourse which is the exclusively 
political sphere, there is no way for the 
human voice to penetrate and make 
contact with the factual life of factual 
men; nor is it possible, in the political 
realm, for dialogue to relieve the pres- 
ent situation, where the logical, if not in- 
evitable end is the technically perfect 
suicide of the human race. , 
It is just this powerlessness of politics 
which must be recognised today, before 
it is too late; and it must be recognised 
by men and women who will come to- 
gether out of their mentally and ideolo- 
gically self-enclosed camps and talk with 
each other, despite their fear of each 
other’s intentions, despite their right- 
eous loyalty to their own rigid systems 
of thought. It is the only way in which 
each person can discover for himself, in 
his own concrete experience, the ability 
to distinguish between the true and the 
exaggerated needs of himself and the 
other person. It is not at all easy to 
commit yourself to an authentic, open, 
ongoing dialogue; but I think that 
Theodore Roszak made the essential 
point, in a very fine obituary for A. J. 
Muste which was printed in the Nation, 
March 6: 
“ A.J. was a brave soul, but not mainly 
because he was still scaling fences to 
trespass on missile bases at the age 
of 75; rather, I think he was brave 
mainly because he remained willing 
to the last to face the dangers of 
dialogue: the honest risk of listening, 
of learning, of changing. There is, I 
suspect, no worse ordeal for political 
radicals.” 
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King: boycott Vietnam w 


The following quotations are taken from a speech which Martin Luther 
King made in New York on April 4, as reported in the New York 
Times, I. F. Stone’s Weekly and the Morning Star. 


The Rev Dr Martin Luther King Jr 
called today on Negroes and “all white 
People of goodwill” to boycott the Viet- 
nam war by becoming conscientious 
objectors to military service. 

“In order to atone for our sins and 


errors in Vietnam, we should take the 
initiative in bringing a halt to this tragic 
war. I would like to suggest five concrete 
things that our government should do 
immediately to begin the long and diff- 
cult process of extricating ourselves from 


THE YELLOW PERIL 


Above: The Humphrey bogeymen; six of the eleven students arrested 
in the Chinese Bomb Plot: “on suspicion of conspiring to assassinate ” 
the US vice-president during his visit to Berlin last week. The unknown 
chemicals and dangerous devices which were found in their possession 
turned out to be nothing more lethal than custard, flour and smoke 
‘bombs. The “ conspirators ” are members of a provo-type “ commune ”, 
one of several which have developed recently in West Berlin. They are 
exerting great and subversive influence against restricted conventional 
politics, and already control the university students union. As well as 
the custard-pie technique of demonstration, they have produced blank 
posters, which were dutifully seized by the police. In the photo are, 
left to right (standing) Dieter Kunzelmann, Dorothea Ridder, Hans- 
Joachim Hameister, (sitting) Fritz Tenfel, Dagmar Sechuber and Ulrich 


Enzenzberger. 


Dispassionate 
apartheid survey 


Hilda Bernstein writes: The South 
African Institute of Race Relations is 
a non-political body which has the aims 
of furthering “inter-racial peace, harm- 
ony and co-operation in South Africa by 
seeking the truth in all inter-group 
relations and situations, and by making 
it known.” Membership of the Institute, 
which is not allied to any party 
institution, is open to all. Although the 
Institute states that it opposes injustice 
and unfair discrimination, it ‘“ believes 
that the country’s problems can be 
solved by dispassionate, objective, scien- 
tific enquiry.” The most valuable work 
done by the Institute has been in the 
field of scientific research into a wide 
variety of subjects: wages, nutrition, 
education, African reserves, and so on. 
Each year the Institute issues A Survey 
of Race Relations in South Africa, Over 
the years the Survey has grown in size 
and content, and the latest edition, for 
the year 1966, is a book of more than 
300 pages. 

If anything connected with South Africa 
can claim to be dispassionate, this is it. 
The Survey is absolutely invaluable to 
any student of South African affairs, as 
it contains a complete record of every- 
thing within one year that concerns race 
relations. As these impinge on every 
aspect of life, the scope of the Survey 
is very wide. It records new Acts of 
Parliament and every outstanding devel- 
opment in all fields. To give a few 


section headings: ‘ Political Party De- 


velopments ”; “Non-White Political 
Organisations ”; “The Churches ”; “ Stu- 
dent Organisations”; “Security Meas- 


ures”; “Political Trials and Detention 
under the ‘180-day’ Clause”; “ Foreign 
Affairs”; “The Transkei”; “ Housing”; 
“Bantu School Education”; ‘“ Health”; 
“Nutrition”; “Recreation”; ‘“ South- 
West Africa.” In each case the facts are 
clearly and objectively recorded, without 
any unnecessary comment, but with 
sufficient amplification to make them 
more than just a dry record. For ex- 
ample (under the heading “ Banning 
Orders and Orders of House Arrest”): 


“On April 1, in terms of Government 
Notice R 510, a Jist was published of 
the names of 46 people who, after 
living in South Africa, have gone 
overseas, and whose sayings or writ- 
ings may not be quoted in the Re- 
public. A further name was added 
later. The list includes writers such 
as ‘Bloke’ Modisane, Ezekiel Mphah- 
lele, Lewis Nkosi, Ronald Segal, ‘Can’ 
Temba, and Todd Matshikiza.” 


The Survey contains factual information 
and statistics that make it a permanent 
reference book and guide. It is compiled 
by Muriel Horrell, Research Officer to 
the Institute. The Survey is obtainable 
from the South African Institute of Race 
Relations, Auden House, 68 de Korte 
Street, Johannesburg, price 15s. 


this nightmarish conflict: 

“1. End all bombing in North and 
South Vietnam. 

“2. Declare a unilateral cease-fire in the 
hope that such action will create the 
atmosphere for negotiation. 

“3. Take immediate steps to prevent 
other battlegrounds in south-east Asia 
by curtailing our military build-up in 
Thailand and our interference in Laos. 
“4, Realistically accept the fact that the 
National Liberation Front has substan- 
tial support in South Vietnam and must 
thereby play a role in any meaningful 
negotiations and in any future Vietnam 
government. 

“3. Set a date that we will remove all 
foreign troops from Vietnam in accord- 
ance with the 1954 Geneva agreement.” 
He said he spoke “as a child of God 
and ...a citizen of the world.” 

“Negroes and poor people generally are 
bearing the heaviest burden of this 
war,” he said, adding that Negroes were 
“dying in disproportionate numbers in 
Vietnam.” 

Dr King said the actions of America’s 
“enemy” in Vietnam could be under- 
stood, even if not condoned. He said 
that the US “computerised plans of 
destruction simply dwarf their (the 
NLF’s) greatest acts. Ho Chi Minh has 
watched as America has spoken of peace 
and built up its forces and now he has 
surely heard the increasing international 
rumours of American plans of invasion 
of North Vietnam. He knows the bomb- 
ing and shelling and mining we are 
doing are part of a traditional pre-in- 
vasion strategy.” 

“T have walked. among the desperate, 
rejected and angry young men. I have 
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told them that Molotov cocktails and 
rifles would not solve their problems, 
maintaining my conviction that social 
change comes most meaningfully 
through non-violent action. But they 
asked, and rightly so, what about Viet- 
nam? They asked if our nation wasn’t 
using massive doses of violence to solve 
its problems, to bring about the changes 
it wanted. Their questions hit home, and 
I knew that I could never raise my voice 
against the violence of the oppressed 
in ghettoes without first having spoken 
out clearly to the greatest purveyor of 
violence in the world today, our own 
government.” 


“If America’s soul becomes totally 
poisoned, part of the autopsy must read 
Vietnam ... A nation that year after 
year continues to spend more money on 
military defence than on social uplift 
is approaching spiritual death .. . This 
need to maintain social stability for our 
investment accounts for the counter- 
revolutionary action of American forces 
in Guatemala .. . tells why American 
helicopters are being used against 
guerrillas in Colombia and why Ameri- 
can napalm and green beret forces have 
already been active against rebels in 
Peru ... The US has become the great- 
est purveyor of violence in the world 
today.” 


Dr King said the United States was on 
the wrong side of a world revolution 
and urged the admission “that we have 
been wrong from the beginning of our 
adventure in Vietnam.” 

I. F. Stone’s Weekly described this 
speech: ‘ As Subversive As The Sermon 
On The Mount.” 


Berkeley: creative 


politics intervene 


Roger Barnard writes:- Berkeley, in 
California, has just been to the hustings; 
and, judging by reports from the US, 
the affair sounds a darn sight more in- 
teresting than the weary puppy-dog-fight 
which we’re experiencing here for seats 
on the Greater London Council. It 
sounds, too, a darn sight more meaning- 
ful for the citizenry involved than our 
local efforts. For, if local government 
is concerned primarily with the problem 
of how to keep inventing new ways 
for people to live together in commun- 
ity, it should be, at its best, the most 
creative form of politics we know. 
Probably, this element of unstructured 
creativity in the Berkeley election was 
injected mainly by the presence in the 
participating ballot of Jerry Rubin and 
Charlie (Brown) Artman. All this, of 
course, in the state which recently 
elected Ronald Reagan to the governor- 
ship, a move which bids fair to rip the 
place in half before long; and on the 
doorstep of perpetual revolution at the 
university which is the largest battery 
farm for non-education in the world. It 
couldn’t help but be interesting! 

Jerry Rubin is well known for his anti- 
war activities in the States and his 
ideological affiliations with the New 
Left; he is one of the sponsors of the 
Spring Mobilisation For Peace In Viet- 
nam. His election manifesto included: 
an end to the bombing of North Viet- 
nam, plus the immediate and uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of American troops 
from the South; identification with the 
“new youth” of America, from Free 
Speech Movement, Vietnam Day Com- 
mittee, to new rock culture; an end to 
harassment by police of “ undesirables ”; 
disarming the police; investigation into 
wiretapping, plus the creation of a pub- 
licly elected civilian review board; 
legalisation of marijuana; creation of 
Tenants’ Unions, plus a rent strike to 
achieve rent control; a break with the 
two-party system in order to build a 
movement to fight Reaganism; guaran- 
teed minimum income for everybody; 
community subsidisation of artists and 
drama groups; abolition of the draft; 
legalisation of abortion; establishment of 
votes at 18; free food centres, more 
parks, fewer billboards. Phew! ... He 
didn’t get elected. 


Charlie (Brown) Artman... now, here’s 
someone more to the liking of the Tol- 
stoyans among us. This fellow gave his 
present occupation as ‘ Wandering 
Priest.” His election manifesto is worth 
quoting in full (well, I think so, any- 
way): 
“T am eminently qualified to hold 
office, being of the highest intelligence, 
having many diverse abilities, being 
a teacher and a man who continues to 
study, seeking ever better understand- 
ing of how the processes of society 
work, what its problems are, and how 
we can go about solving them. I am a 
‘holy man,’ seeking Eternal Truth, 
following a Law far higher than the 
laws our government passes upon us, 
which is the same Law the Founding 
Fathers followed when they framed 
our Constitution. There is presently 
a monstrous government bureaucracy 
formed and run, by and large, by 
those whom I call the ‘Slavemakers,’ 
who are out to own every one of us 
as their slaves and every square inch 
of this green earth, who spread lies 
about (such as Clark Kerr’s state- 
ment that ‘49% of the Free Speech 
Movement were Communists’) which 
turn the voters against the students 
who seek constitutional freedoms, and, 
thus, the students against the ‘con- 
servative’ voters. As long as they can 
keep us fighting each other, they can 
control us. Ronald Reagan has been 
left, by ‘ phony liberal’ Brown, a state 
run on such bankrupt fiscal policies 
that he has to take emergency meas- 
ures.” 
It makes good sense, don’t you think? 
But he didn’t get elected either. As a 
matter of fact, according to a letter from 
Ted Roszak, he didn’t even stand! 
Charlie (Brown) Artman spent most of 
his campaign time in playing tunes on 
his auto harp, and then withdrew at 
the last moment after getting arrested 
for carrying LSD. Apparently, the police 
stopped him in the street and asked 
him if he was carrying narcotics. He said 
Yes, and proceeded to hand over the 
stuff which was concealed in a large 
cross which he wears around his neck. 
At least he was a damn sight more 
honest than the politicians (correction: 
“ Slavemakers ”’)! 


NEXT WEEK: Stephen Rousseas 
The deadlock in Greece 
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William Carlos Williams 
(Photo: MacGibbon & Kee). 


Tom Raworth 


The poet-physician 


The William Carlos Williams Reader, 
edited by M. L. Rosenthal (MacGib- 
bon & Kee, 42s). 


William Carlos Williams died on March 
4, 1963, shortly before his 80th birthday. 
His poetry had been, and still is, a 
major influence on the work of many 
poets writing now, both in America and 
in Britain. He had also written essays, 
an autobiography, short stories, novels 
and plays. Then, as M. L. Rosenthal says 
in his introduction to this book, ‘ Two 
days later, the news broke that finally 
a British publisher was going to bring 
out his poems.” 

The previous fate of his work in this 
country was a classic case of the English 
literary attitude to “ different” writers. 
His major poem, the five books of 
Paterson, appeared in America between 
1946 and 1958. Yet as late as the early 
60s, respected English critics could 
write, with no apparent feelings of em- 
barassment, that they had never read 
his work. I make an exception here of 
Cyril Connolly, who expressed his liking 
for Williams’ poetry in an article in the 
Sunday Times, and asked why the books 
were not available here. 


Between 1961-62 I had correspondence 
with Williams’ publishers, New Direc- 
tions, and his agent in London about the 
possibility of bringing out Paterson here, 
even on a subscription basis, in the 
course of which I received two quarto 
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JOHN ARDEN 


CONIMMENT 


Notes from New York 


A four-month stint as a visiting lecturer 
at New York University means that I am 
supplied with a nice air-conditioned office 
on the fifth floor of a middle-sized sky- 
scraper which is really an hotel. The 
university is creeping up this building 
like a layer of flood-water. It is rumoured 
that in due course the march of the 
humanities will soon occupy all the 
floors of the hotel (rather more than 
20). What will happen to the residents? 
They mostly seem to be elderly middle- 
class persons who have come here to 
spend the evening of their days, etc, in 
peace and quiet. Shall they be turned 
“out on the street to facilitate our liberal 
«studies? No-one seems to know. Nor 
bothers to inquire. The pursuit of learn- 
ing operates like any other commercial 
process. Liverpool and Manchester, in 
order to obtain their water supply, have 
to clear whole valleys in Wales or the 
Lake District. One would hate to see 
the voters of Lancashire dying of thirst. 
* * * 


A social centre in Harlem. This is a 
small store-front in a very dingy dilapi- 
dated street. From the outside it looks 
like an abandoned shut-up shop. Inside, 
there is a room with a gay carpet on the 
floor, an assortment of comfortable and 
rather ornate second-hand furniture, 
rows of bookshelves, posters, reproduc- 
tions of all sorts of paintings, children’s 
drawings. A cheerful, comfortable place. 
Children (black, mostly, or else Puerto 
Rican) crowd the place out after school. 
They mess about with games, books, 
crayons. Some old Negro ladies sit and 
read magazines or just sit. 

The man who runs it is a poet called 
Ned O’Gorman. He has some sort of a 
subsidy from the anti-poverty funds. Not 
enough, and it is getting less. There has 
been a cutback in such funds last year, 
and there will be another this year. The 
war is blamed for this. Perhaps. One 


# | renounce war and! willnever @ 
support or sanction another %” 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


wonders, if there were no war, would 
not some other excuse for parsimony 
have been proferred? No evidence at all 
that the administration is really inter- 
ested. O’Gorman cannot leave the place 
for even one day. He has no trained 
assistants, though he does have several 
voluntary helpers. He says that if he 
were to go away, there is no one he 
could trust to protect the place from 
vandals. So when he has to be away, 
the store-front is locked and barred and 
the children have to play in the streets 
or watch TV in their overcrowded slum 
apartments. . : 
Perhaps the Black Muslims will bomb 
the place one day; they do not like 
welfare projects run by white philan- 
thropists. I am not too fond of them my- 
self. But there is as yet no alternative. 
The alternative, of course, is Black 
Power. Can this be achieved without 
setting fire to more suburbs? Martin 
Luther King has advocated that. Negroes 
should all refuse the draft. A Negro 
student in my class, who is having 
trouble registering as a CO (he does not 
believe in a “Supreme Being”) was 
very sardonic about this. ‘‘ King should 
have done it years ago. Maybe it’s not 
too late.” a: , 


Taking a Negro boy of eleven to the sea- 
side at Coney Island for the day. He 
has not been out of Harlem before. 
He behaves like a child of five. Quite 
unable to concentrate his interest on 
anything at all for more than one 
minute. Sees the sea (for the first time, 
though he only lives fifteen miles away). 
“What's that?” he says, then turns away 
again. He’s had the sea. Have to teach 
him what one can do with sand. So he 
builds a castle, under instruction. He 
behaves like a lunatic on the dodgem 
cars, till one wonders if he is not going 
to be thrown off by the attendants. Then 
he goes home. Will he be able to re- 
member anything of his day out? Would 
it not have been kinder not to have taken 
him at all? One is reminded of the at- 
tempts made in Victorian England by 
earnest middle-class people to bring 
some degree of pleasure and education 
to the slums of the East End. One has 
been mocked at, in advance, by Dickens 
and GBS. " A n 


The President of the University has a 
cocktail party for the faculty. Black 
maids in starched aprons and black bar- 
tenders in white coats. White guests hav- 
ing nothing to say to me, except one 
lady who says that she has heard that 
the play MacBird! is very distasteful. 
So it is. That seems to be its prime 
virtue. As a piece of political literature, 
it is in danger of preaching only to the 
converted. The permitted Court Jester, 
in fact. But maybe productions abroad 
will be of more value. 


pages showing all the English publishers 
who had seen the books and rejected 
them. Nearly every major English pub- 
lishing house was on that list. The com- 
ment from one, in 1960, was, ‘I don’t 
think the English are really ready for 
Williams yet.” 
Williams himself puts his finger on it in 
an essay reprinted in this book, titled 
“A Point for American Criticism,” in 
which he discusses Rebecca West’s com- 
ments on Joyce: 
“Tt is quite impossible for British 
critical orthodoxy to say that (Joyce’s) 
imperfections are of inconsequence in 
view of something else larger. For 
if it does so, it invalidates its own 
major pretence to being an inclusive 
whole made up of mutually related 
parts. It can only say this is within, 
that is outside the pale ... The thing 
is, they want to stay safe... they 
miss the clear, actually the miraculous 
benefits of literature itself. They are 
literary critics. That’s what gets me.” 
Stemming from this, we now have a 
generation of poets who, disgusted with 
the publishing/critical situation here, 
are now used to going directly to Ameri- 
ca for their books, or to the few 
“ specialist ” bookstores in London, New- 
castle, Edinburgh, etc. In fact, they be- 
gin to live in a world as tight as the 
one which they despise, not attempting 
to change the present structure, smiling 
quietly and thinking that because to 
them it is dead it will eventually all 
blow away. This has obvious dangers 
for British poetry. 
Williams was a doctor, a paediatrician, 
and his. work was an important part of 
his life, and of his writing. In his auto- 
biography he says: 
“When they ask me, as of late they 
frequently do, how I have for so many 
years continued to have an equal in- 
terest in medicine and the poem, I 
reply that they amount for me to 
nearly the same thing .. . These are 
matters which obsess me so that I can- 


woman tells me of her daughter, now 

happily married to a handicapper at 

the Garden City track, that she has 

two fine sons, I want to sing and 

dance, J am happy. I am stimulated... 

In illness, in the permission which 

I as a physician have had to be pres- 

ent at deaths and births, at the tor- 

mented battles between daughter and 

diabolic mother, shattered by a gone 

brain - just there - for a split second - 

from one side or the other, it has 

fluttered down before me for a 

moment, a phrase which I quickly 

write down on anything at hand, any 

piece of paper I can grab.” 
Obviously, his life and work were a 
whole. There are now several books 
available by Williams. Paterson, and two 
other books of poetry, plus two books 
of prose. But for those who have read 
no Williams, this is a good book to start 
with. The selections are reasonable, 
covering most of his work. Extracts 
from Paterson, and the famous The Red 
Wheelbarrow; Book 1 of that wonderful 
love poem, Asphodel, That Greeny 
Flower. Of the prose, there are pieces 
from most of the books, including In 
The American Grain, and four chapters 
from the Autobiography, covering his 
early friendship with Pound, his first 
internship in Hells Kitchen, and Pound 
after the war in St Elizabeth’s hospital. 
Back in 1917 Williams wrote: 

All this 

was for you, old woman. 

I wanted to write a poem 

that you would understand. 

For what good is it to me 

if you can’t understand it? 

But you got to try hard — 


But — 
Well, you know how 

the young girls run giggling 

on Park Avenue after dark 

aa they ought to be home in bed? 
eu, 

that’s the way it is with me somehow. 

Well, English, are you ready now? But 


not stop writing. When some old you got to try hard. 


Stan Scott 


OLD-FASHIONED LOVE 


On Aldershot’s inner Calvary, 

Clumped with fine yellow grass 

And stacked with the uniformed dead of War Europe, 
Peace and time transcend the belch of industry 
Which is rude as tobacco juice in this part of town. 
Among the wreaths and grey rememberance plots, 


Wet with rain since dawn, 


Stands a solitary bell-jar 


Crudely contrived with everlasting flowers 
To signify the passing of a young consumptive woman. 


Ted, in ‘‘ The Six Bells ” down the lane, 

Stands in front of ballooning khaki wallpaper 

And remembers her. He sees her in top hat and tails 
Singing “ Burlington Berty,” and the whole house rising 
In its red and gold — loving her, pit and ashtray. 
Twice he knew conception smile 

On a streaked, grease-painted face, 

And the long mess-drinking with his mates 

That followed. He recalls the heyday loveliness, 
Forgets the desolation of today. 

A sage-green lorry rides the wet pitch road 

To a corrugated dump at Bagshot. 

“T shared her with this town,” he says, 


“But only Iremember... 


”? 


And leaving his Guinness with me and mine, 
He joins the darts-playing military 


In the Public. 


letters to 
the Editor 


Ghana 


Only today have I seen your report of 
February 17, regarding the political 
situation in Ghana. 

Your picture showed Boye Moses, 
Nkrumah’s ex-security officer, being 
taken from Accra airport into custody in 
a “cage”. It would seem that the 


national dailies. 1 
regime, when the newspapers’ function 
was to extol the virtues of Kwame 
Nkrumah and the establishment, such 
criticism would have been impossible. | 
As you say, Africa and the World is 
London-based; how much real contact 
with today’s Africa does it have? Each 
of your quotations from it requires com- 
ment. 

The article claims that the National 
Liberation Council has allowed a “ dis- 
astrous breakdown” of social services 
and state-run enterprises. Since the 
coup, the NLC’s economic committee has 
negotiated terms for settlement of the 
debts accumulated under Nkrumah, 
which brought.bankruptcy to Ghana and 
left us with empty shops and a currency 
whose world value has been halved. The 
state enterprises in this area are going 
from strength to strength; the NLC has 
put some state industries up for sale; 
but this has been widely criticised, and 
the “heights of the economy” still re- 
main in the hands of the state. 

The military tribunals to try “ subver- 
sive elements” are starkly reminiscent 
of Nkrumah’s Preventive Detention Act, 
and for that reason have come in for 
more criticism than any other single act 
of the NLC. But to say that there is 
“massive and increasingly open opposi- 
tion by the majority of Ghanaians” is 
farcical; and what opposition there is 
is certainly not Nkrumahite. 

The mood of Ghana is one of liberation 
from a stifling and dark past, of con- 
structive criticism and determination, 
even almost of voluntary austerity to get 
the country moving again - something 
rare in any part of the world. 

The NLC indeed consists of four soldiers 
and policemen; but unlike most military 
regimes, they spend most of their time 
doing the job of an honorary head of 
state. The real work is done by the ex- 
pert committees which they have ap- 
pointed to run the country until the re- 


VIETNAM 


CHILDREN OF 


VIETNAM 


The dreadful story, with colour 
photos, of what US aggression is 
doing to children, 2s 6d (post 5d). 
27s 6d dozen post free. 


A GREEN BERET 
BLASTS THE WAR 


Ex-US sergeant Donald Duncan 
refuses to fight in Vietnam. Illus- 
trated magazine style. 1s 6d (post 
3d), 15s dozen post free. 


EYE WITNESS IN 


NORTH VIETNAM 

A first hand report of the bombing 
of North Vietnam, by Dave Dellin- 
ger, 6d (post 3d), 5s dozen, 30s 100 
post free. 


VIETNAM, DIRTY WAR 


(8rd printing) by Robert Guillain 
1s 6d (post 3d) 15s dozen post free. 


MANY OTHER TITLES, AND 
POSTERS, STICKERS, BADGES: 
LISTS FREE. 


HOUSMANS 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


turn of civilian rule. The constitutional 
committee has been touring the country 
manded points are that it should not 
ieave the way open to another Conven- 
tion People’s Party, with its corruption, 
wealth and Power. The NLC’s actions 
discussing openly different proposals for 
a new constitution - and the most de- 
have more public support than any of the 
phoney elections or referendums ever 
gave to Nkrumah. 

I await eagerly, as do countless others, 
the day when civilian government once 
more takes over in Accra. I hope it will 
be a socialist government, but when I 
think of the way Nkrumah and the CPP 
tarnished the word “socialism,” I have 
my doubts. Ghana (and Ghanaian social- 
ists) does not want Nkrumah, in spite of 
what the London-based theorists say. 
David Ruddell, 

PO Box 11, Navrongo, Upper Region, 
Ghana. 


Advertising 


Since I was the person who wrote the 
piece of “blurb” which accompanied 
our reproduction of the toy Polaris ad- 
vertisement (February 24), perhaps I 
might be allowed to rebut Mr Win de 
Namge’s astounding letter of complaint. 
Methinks he protests too much. A close 
reading of what I wrote will reveal 
quite clearly that at no point did I 
“sociologise”” about war toys. I was 
careful to remain neutral on this point. 
What I was criticising was the means 
being employed to sell this particular 
war toy; that is to say, my indignant 
“blurb” was geared to the sociological 
and cultural effects of this kind of ad- 
vertising. In this respect, I got angry 
because I found the advertisement 
damned offensive, not the toy itself. 
If, in writing his letter, the Vice Presi- 
dent of “Honor House Products Cor- 
poration” had been possessed of any 
motive other than that of protecting the 
commercial honour of his house, he 
would not have written such a stupid - 
and, I feel, fundamentally dishonest - 
letter. 

Roger Barnard, 

148 Fellows Road, 

London NW3. 


Summer caravan 


US civil rights workers spend their sum- 
mer holidays working full-time for what 
they believe in. Why do we not do the 
same? If every pacifist and war-resister 
spent their two or eight weeks this 
summer on some activity designed to 
mobilise public opinion against the war 
in Vietnam, the results would be incal- 
culable. 2,000 people working for an 
average of one month each is the equiva- 
lent of 154 permanent full-time workers. 
We have a peace caravan touring Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland this summer, 
calling on religious leaders and at USAF 
bases, for which young volunteers are 
needed; there is no end to the number 
of other ways that a dozen or so peace- 
workers can spend a month. 

Just for once, this year, forget hitching 
to Istanbul for enlightenment of the 
mind and remember that there is a poor, 
ageing, psychopathic President who 
would miss you while you were away. 
Viv Broughton, 

London University Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, 

29 Great James Street, WC1. 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Students, 10 weeks for 5s. 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 
6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s, 

Abroad (seamail): 3 months 15s 9d, 6 months 
pis ea 1 year 60s, Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phliets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s, 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa, 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min, 4s. Discounts for 
series, Box No. 1s extra, Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application, 


Coming events 

CONWAY HALL LECTURES and discussions, 
Red Lion Square, WCl. Sunday 16 April, 
11 am: Dr Stark Murray: ‘‘ New Ethical Prom- 
Iems in Medicine,'' admission free, Tuesday 
18 April, 6.30 pm: Tony Lynes: ‘* Poverty and 
the Child,’’ admission 2s inc refreshments. 


Personal 

ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them a 
free specimen copy if you send us their names 
and addresses. 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Nl. 


DUPLICATING, SHORTHAND, TYPING, tapes, 
translating. Private shorthand/typing lessons. 
Mabel Eyles & Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, 
Friern Barnet, N11. 368 3324, 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Resisters 
International, 88 Park Ave, Enfield, Middx. 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences, religious services etc. 15s 
per 3 hour session. Centrally situated, seat 
up to 36. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labora- 
edae Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, London 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor : Rod Prince 
Features: Roger Barnard 
Sub-editor: Peter Willis 
News editor: Bob Overy 


General Manager: Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London N1. Telephone: TER 4473 


SILK-SCREENED POSTERS, leaflets, banners, 
duplicating and printing, art-work of any 
description. Special discount to left_and peace 
groups. Write: East London Art Factors, 55 
Teesdale Street, London E2, phone: 789 3293, 
EAS 4171. 


VISITING MANCHESTER? Beds, 10s night, 35s 
week, £5 month (prior notification preferred). 
98 Smedley Road, Cheetham, Manchester. 


Publications 

LEAFLETS, ALL PEACE LITERATURE and any 
book in print can be obtained through Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers). Also 
posters and badges. Sale or return selections 
for meetings etc. Send s.a.e, or call (9.30 - 6, 
Mon - Sat) for latest Hsts and SoR terms. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don N1 at 12s yearly or Is (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 105 
Euston Road, NW1. 


Situations vacant 

REGIONAL ORGANISER, North West CND. 
Position vacant from May 1967. Application 
form and further details from CND, 14 Tib 
Lane, Manchester 2. 


Accommodation vacant 
ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat, Use of kitchen and bathroom, Vegetarian 
only, CHI 3565. 


FURNISHED BEDSITTERS, flatlet, flat; cooking 
facilities; reasonable rents; friendly environ- 
ment, Batheaston Villa, Bailbrook Lane (Lon- 
don Road, Batheaston, Bath. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, age organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, 


14 April, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘' Salutation,’’ Snow Hilt. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


14-16 April, Fri-Sun 


RUGELY, Staffs. Spode House, Hawkesyard 
Priory. National Peace Council ‘‘ under thirty- 
fives '' annual conferece on ‘‘ A New Role for 
“Voluntary Service'?’’ Speakers inc. Alec 
Dickson, Malvern Lumsden, Roy Payne, Franco 
aCe Wolfgang Zucht, Apply 29 Gt James St, 


15 April, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. “ Salutation,’’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


DONCASTER. 10 am to 12 noon, Picket of Army 
Recruiting office, Hall Gate. Details: South 


Yorks Peace Workers, 138 Cemetery Road, 
phone 49518. 
EDGWARE. 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet 


Edgware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross St. Peace Literature Centre, 
for buying and selling badges and literature, 
mat for street selling, information service 
ete. 


16 April, Sunday 


LONDON 3 pm. Hyde Park Corner, March 
round West End in support of Marathon - 
Athens Peace March. League for Democracy 
in Greece and the Committee of 100. 


17 April, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM 7.30 pm. Dr. Johnson House, 
Bull Street. Speaker: Mabel Vincent. Film: 
‘‘A Nation is Born.’’ Women for Peace. 
LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath 
Road. East London C.100 mtg. 


19 April, Wednesday 


LIVERPOOL. 8 pm. Free Church Centre, Tarle- 
ton Street, off Church Street. Liverpool Central 
PPU: meeting. 

LONDON NI. 7.45 pm. ‘ Fox,"’ Upper Street, 
Islington. Dr. John Burnett: ‘“ Plenty and 
Want.’’ Humanists. 


LONDON N.16, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 

Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 

Street. Mr R. E. Hunter (USA Embassy) will 

Ate on Vietnam and answer questions. 
D. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


LONDON WC2. 9 pm. Better Books, Charing 
Cross Road. Dennis Gould reading from Ken- 
neth Patchen’s ‘‘ Love & War Poems.’’ Funds 
towards publishing above book. 


20 April, Thursday 


EXETER. 7.30 pm. Social Centre for the Blind, 
South St. Film show: ‘‘ The War Game”’ and 
‘The Language of Faces.’’ Admission ticket 
Ae from Mrs D. Gregg, 45 Pennsylvania Road. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Tape of Stuart Morris 
on Life of Dick Sheppard. PPU. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
ee off Piccadilly. Informal poetry read- 
ngs. 

BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bull Street. Bishop Ambrose Reeves on his 
recent visits to Vietnam and USA. Birmingham 
Council for Peace in Vietnam; supported by 
UNA & Birmingham Council of Churches. 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 63 Shackerdale Road, Wig- 


ston Fields. Meeting for those interested in 
forming a CND Group. 


27 April, Thursday 


BEXLEYHEATH. 8 pm. Congregational Hall, 
Chapel Road. Oxfam speaker on: ‘‘ The Devel- 
oping Countries and World Peace."’ YCND. 


LONDON SE21. 8 pm. St Barnabas Hall, Dul- 
wich Village. Public Meeting: ‘‘ Britain in 
Europe,’’ speaker Lord Gladwyn. UNA. 


Peace News 


now on sale at newsagents 
in most parts of London 


Buy an extra copy — tell your friends 
Ask YOUR shop to display — place a regular order 
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GREEK MARATHON MARCH 
GOES ON DESPITE BAN 


Bob Overy writes: The Greek peace 
movement is to go ahead with plans for 
the Marathon March this Sunday, April 
16, despite an order by the government 
banning public demonstrations. Many 
peace organisations in London received 
telegrams from Greece on Monday an- 
nouncing that the government had 
banned the annual demonstration, but 
that “‘ representatives ” from Britain still 
“must come.” I have heard direct from 
Athens that the organisers intend to 
ignore attempts to suppress the demon- 
stration. More than 500,000 people are 


expected to court arrest by turning out 
for the march from Marathon. 

The Greek organisers have been much 
encouraged by a statement by Andreas 
Papandreou, MP, son of the former 
prime minister who leads the Centre 
Union Party, in support of the march 
this Sunday. He says that supporters of 
the peace movement have a human right 
to demonstrate on the streets and a 
constitutional right. It is thought pos- 
sible, but unlikely, that the government 
may be persuaded to rescind its ban. 
The political situation is still precarious. 


CABLE FROM HONG KONG 


Phoenix returns 
from Haipong 


The following cable, which is exclusive to Peace News, was sent from 
Hong Kong by Carl Zietlow of A Quaker Action Group. The group’s 
voyage in the yacht Phoenix was planned in order to deliver a £3,500 


cargo of medical supplies, after the 


American government had blocked 


all normal channels of shipment for medical aid to North Vietnam. We 
received the cable as we went to press on Tuesday night. It has heen 


shortened slightly for space reasons. 


We returned on the yacht Phoenix to 
Hong Kong yesterday from our Quaker 
voyage of humanitarian aid to the 
people of North Vietnam. We nine 
Americans, representing A Quaker Ac- 
tion Group from Philadelphia, spent 
eight days in the Haiphong-Hanoi area. 
speaking with citizens and officials, and 
observing the effects of the bombing. 
Our medical aid was personally delivered 
to the Red Cross Society of North Viet- 
nam, for distribution throughout the 
country. We were met by friendship and 
goodwill everywhere, and we found a 
sound basis for friendly relationships 
between America and the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, following an end 
to the war in the near future. 

In our discussions with the Vietnamese 
people and officials, we made our paci- 
fist position quite clear. We are opposed 
to the use of war to settle conflicts, 
no matter what the cause: our willing- 
ness to undergo hardship and risk on be- 
half of the victims of war should not be 
interpreted as support for any military 
effort in this war. We further explained 
that we are united with the people of 
Vietnam in our desire for an end to 
US military intervention. We recognise 
that the US government is currently the 
largest single threat to independence 
and peace for the Vietnamese people, 
both North and South. 

We were guests of the Red Cross, and 
we visited hospitals, bombed villages, 
textile factories, and flattened museums 
and theatres. We had meetings with the 
Red Cross of Vietnam and of Haiphong, 
plus the Committee for the Defence of 
Peace, the Youth Union, the Women’s 


Union, and attended many friendly re- 
ceptions and dinners, together with an 
official welcome and appreciation by 
Nguyen Duy Trinh, Vice Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. In meetings 
with over 40 representatives of Viet- 
Namese women, youth, and trade unions, 
we presented the history of A Quaker 
Action Group, plus background details 
about the Quakers. 

Considering the shortness of our stay, 
contacts were extensive. We returned 
with several conclusions. We feel justi- 
fied by what we observed in saying that 
the people of North Vietnam are united 
behind the government of Ho Chi Minh, 
and that they are no more intimidated 
by American bombing than the civilians 
of London were intimidated by Nazi 
bombing. There is a great deal of evi- 
dence that, regardless of the stated US 
policy of bombing military targets and 
nothing else, civilians are being treated 
as legitimate targets, and _ hospitals, 
schools, and homes are being destroyed. 
Moreover, men, women, and children are 
being killed and maimed by bombs 
specially designed for that purpose. 
However, A Quaker Action Group has 
taken the first tentative step towards 
opening the doors of healing and re- 
conciliation. Our medical aid work will 
go on as long as we have the resources 
to continue. In a time of increasing 
military escalation against the people of 
Vietnam, we cannot remain content to 
bind up the wounds which are caused 
by both sides. Any solution must begin 
with an immediate end to US bombing, 
plus the withdrawal of US troops. This 
war must be stopped. 


BUDGET SPEECH 
Y ly 
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The new prime minister, Kanellopoulos, 
leader of the right-wing National Radi- 
cal Union, seems unlikely to gain a 
majority in parliament when he presents 
his government this weekend. It is pos- 
sible that the voting on the new govern- 
ment will be taking place in parliament 
in Athens on Sunday as the demonstra- 
tors attempt to march from Marathon. 
With the political tension so ‘high any- 
thing may happen; but the organisers 
say that the march will be non-violent. 
The theme of the march will be the 
call for free elections. 

The Committee of 160 issued a press 
statement in London as soon as the news 
of the ban came through. They had tele- 
graphed the Greek prime minister ask- 
ing him to reconsider the ban and 
would be marching in London with sup- 
porters of the League for Democracy in 
Greece on Sunday in solidarity with the 
Greek marchers. This march starts with 
a short meeting at Speaker’s Corner 
(Marble Arch) at 3 pm, and proceeds 
via Byron’s statue and the West End 
to the Greek embassy. 

Several supporters from the Committee 
will be going over to Greece to join with 
the Marathon marchers and Lord Milford 
will be going on behalf of the League 
for Democracy in Greece. I am reliably 
informed that the League’s battery of 
Labour MPs is “being saved up” this 
time to observe the elections in Greece 
which are scheduled for May 28. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


An Anti-Concord Project has been 
started, to collect and publicise infor- 
mation about supersonic aircraft, and to 
organise and express opposition to their 
construction and use. Convenor: Richard 
Wiggs, 70 Lytton Avenue, Letchworth, 
Herts. 

“Rubbish People” is the title of a film 
about the exploitation of slum tenants 
which will be shown on April 29 at 
Islington Town Hall, London, at 7 pm. 
The film was shot in Islington; the show- 
ing is organised by Islington Campaign 
Against Racial Discrimination. Rubbish 
People is distributed by Concord Films, 
Nacton, Ipswich, Suffolk. 

The whole page advertisement against 
the Vietnam war planned for the 
Guardian (see PN, March 24) will now 
appear on April 27. By April 10, 1,230 
signatures had been received; names and 
£1 cheques to Roz and Joe Balcombe, 
12 Cokers Lane, London SE21. 

At a rally in Manchester on Sunday, 
Peter Jackson, Labour MP for High 
Peak, called for a flood of letters to 
MPs urging them to attend the Vietnam 
epee in the Commons on Friday, April 


ALDERMASTON 
COMMITTEE 


A press statement released by the Alder- 
maston March Committee last week an- 
nounces that the group “will remain 
provisionally in existence” while the 
lessons of this year’s Easter demonstra- 
tions are discussed. One lesson the com- 
mittee believes it has learnt is that 
“ our smaller march was proportionately 
more successful in getting our views 
across to the public than the larger 
CND picket and Ruislip march.” 

The statement admits that the “ definite 
visual pattern” the committee had 
hoped to get across was not wholiv 
successful and that the “walking de- 
bate” did not really get off the ground: 
but it claims that the tractor and trailer 
* provided a more effective rallying point 
than personalities could have been” and 
that “the experiment in democratic 
participation” was a success, with col- 
lective decision-taking ‘“ enthusiastically 
received.” ; 
The statement concludes: “it seems 
probable that the relative smallness of 
our numbers was an important factor 
in creating a democratic march, and if 
this principle is adopted for future 
marches, as we believe it should be, it 
may be necessary to limit the size to 
around 500, in order to achieve effective 
participation.” 


MULTIRACIAL 
EDUCATION 


Catherine Trevaldwyn reports: I went 
to the conference, “Education in Multi- 
racial Britain,’ at the Rachel McMillan 
College of Education in London two 
weeks ago because I felt there is in- 
sufficient attention paid to this subject 
in the 3-year college of education course. 
The other 100 or so students there 
seemed to think the same, for only 15% 
of colleges of education run a “ specific 
course”? and 30% have a more general 
course of the “contemporary studies” 
type (NCCI survey). In our case, we 
had one lecture on immigrants in a 
one-and-a-half term course. This confer- 
ence admirably fulfilled my needs, pro- 
viding a good background knowledge to 
the countries from which the main im- 
migrant groups come in order to under- 
stand their attitudes and culture; some 
philosophical discussion about our aims 
in teaching both the host community and 
immigrants; and some excellent practi- 
cal guidance about English teaching. 

It is difficult to pick out the highlights 
of a conference with twelve lectures and 
two discussion groups and film sessions 
in 78 hours, when each was of such 
high quality. Cyril Bibby’s talk on 
“What is Race?,” Isidore Pushkin’s on 
“Racial Awareness in Children” and 
“What kind of Society?” by Dipak 
Nandy were all first class. I am afraid 
Denis Howell on “The Role of Govern- 
ment” only heightened my dislike of 
politicians. His comments about the re- 
cent government circular, and in par- 
ticular about dispersal of immigrant 
children, were rather superficial. There 
is a danger of the definition of the im- 
migrant child being based on colour, 
and his solution that children need only 
walk to a school in another direction 
was too easy, But perhaps the most in- 
teresting session was R. D. Chapman’s 
demonstration classes with five nursery 
school age children and five juniors. 
Unlike college this was very practical in 
its approach, with help in technique etc. 
This conference was the first of its kind 
for teachers in training but I hope it 
is not the last. All credit must go to the 
organisers and to the Race Relations 
Committee of the Society of Friends and 
to the National Committee for Common- 
wealth Immigrants for sponsoring it. 


Primate: a 
relative goody 


The Archbishop of Canterbury is no 
longer to make a “ public confession ” in 
Trafalgar Square on Sunday, April 30. 
The London Committee of 100, organis- 
ers of the Vietnam March of Shame, 
have decided that his recent call for 
an end to the bombing of North Viet- 
ham ‘“‘made it clear that he does not 
deserve to be included with Wilson, 
Brown and the Queen.” But the latter 
dignitaries will only “be excused” 
from the rally if they issue statements 
condemning the American bombing and 
withdrawing their support for the war. 
Stand-in for the Queen, who is not ex- 
pected to be present, will be Mrs Kathy 
Farr, a well-known supporter of the 
London Committee. “ Harold Wilson will 
be represented by an actor, whose name 
we cannot reveal at this stage, and 
auditioning for George Brown con- 
tinues.” The march begins at 2.30 pm 
on April 30 from the London Hospital, 
Whitechapel, and will end in Trafalgar 
Square. 


TRIBUNAL 
DATE FIXED 


The International War Crimes Tribunal 
will start investigating allegations of 
American war crimes in Vietnam on 
Wednesday, April 26, in Paris. This, the 
first session of the Tribunal, will con- 
tinue at the Hotel Continental, rue 
Rouget, Paris 1, until Saturday, May 6. 
The date and place of further sessions 
will be announced in Paris. 

The Tribunal will be open to the press 
and to invited members of the public. 
Evidence will be examined from individ- 
ual witnesses as well as the investigating 
team of lawyers, doctors, surgeons and 
others who have been to Vietnam and 
Cambodia recently on behalf of the 
Tribunal. 


